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| «Thee ich tat mtu ay pee eme cn hot 
1 l eyes ſhall couſume away ang —— 
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| | « His breath goeth forth, be recurneth to his cart; in that very day his 
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9 bk SAM SEL N o. 2 
ts "THE ſun has 2 and now the ſtat of eve. 
| Leads gently on oc penſive midnight hour. 
| Then would my ly footſteps haſte to print 
8 The dewy ſcene, irriguous oer the earth, - 
And where ſome aged oak its ſummiĩt Oe 
5 * High in obſcyirity ; I ruminate 

hbe fflent gloom, and pondet Ser this paſt 

In ſad remembrauce of viciſlitude. 


722 
DD "© Death! how oft with ru er 1 blaſt 
28 he The flower of human exp 


b 
With unrele . — A TE | 


Ok 8 Exulting ti! 


. ; ate "I 2 - Could'an exalted mind, 


| The ſoul of genius, and of 7 grace | 554, 

3 | | Repel thy errleſs dart, how va * threats; wy 
= 8 were thine, O was? y virtues ca 
4 To memory's eye thy once perſya 6. look. ,* 

| — Then what avail life's bleſſing, kindred, frietdy, 

Meeps The foft emotions of dumeſtic bliſs, * 


5 a ol ueſt x Kd boa th * . 
8 f Of noble worth 1 122 4 * "1 


| A heart fincere by cach endearment warm 2 | 


— I En Is — 
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#: The pledge of deareſt ties, and fond 3 . 
if | And thou, fair partner of his joys and e 


May" ſt cheriſh well the dear rem "op 
1 Tos cauſe tear N {ym © 
lo Brop unco ou o er the a d duſt. 
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e Wai e adgetiine 
eilasbe s Treatiſes on the ſubje& of the Map cet n 
the following Report : n ue. 


16: Wi e e 


who ſhould communicate the greateſt number of facts, relative o 


the Vellow Fever, lately prevalent in ſeveral of the principal 
cities of the United States, in their advertiſement of March laſt, 
be, and F 
. And upon opening the 8 * 


Sanur Baowns if. B. was the Author. 3 


2d. That the Firſt and Third Part 42 
above mentiotied be publiſhed by this Society, under the direction 
of z Cominittee, for that purpoſe to be appoitited ; "ich Reps 
et eee ; 


| 175 r 2 n dd BOD 36s * 
n That the Nesdesse, Dr. Dexter: d D Shader 
the former /Committee, with the addition of the Rev. Dr. Parker, 
be a Committee to-publiſh-the Freatiſe, offered for a reward, up- 
on ſuch terms as they ſhall think proper ; and that the ſame Com- 
mittee de, and they are hereby authoriſed to procure a piece of 
plate, and preſent the ſame to Mr. Suu Baowu, for his ac- 


al 


ecptancey with a fuitable inſcription, to the value of Fifty Dollars. | 


er An Extras from the Migutes of this S. 0 
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R * Report of the very reſpedtable Committee of 
the Humane Society confers on me a mark of honourable appro. 
| bation, equal to my molt ſanguine expectations, and far beyond 
_the confidence of hope. On this occaſion my beſt feelings are 

awakened ; and it is with the livelieſt gratitude I receive the Pre- 
mium, accompanying the approbatory ſanction: I have only to 


5 


4, . 


hope, that hereafter it will ſtand as Evidence, not only of the II. 
ling ability and bounteous intentions if the Society, but alſo of 
the propriety of their deciſions and juſtneſs of their beſtowments ; 
| while its quality and value ſhall be truly emblematic of the purity 
and muniſjeenee of thoſe principles, with, beſpeak the true Samar- 
itan, and which form the baſis of the 3 g 
appropriate name of The Humane Society, - wo 


| "Although there has bees bo lick atlas the 
| Hort as accurate, uſeful and ſatisfactory as poſkible, yet ſtill it may 

be found deficient in one or all of theſe 'particulars ; errors no 
doubs there are, ſufficiently numerous to require the exerciſe of 
woch charity, and an equal ſhane of andur to excbſe;; neither | 
of which, however, is ſolicited ; for they arg only deſirable or ef. 


timable, ſo far as r We 
| enlightened minds, p 


29 


by „ Fate Sn TIES bo ace, 


dudtive of utility, equal to what might he expeaed from the very 
| honourable ſanction it has received, the conſummation of my hap- 


pPideſs will be the reſult. And even if, in principle and dodrine, 


ir be anlculated/to:preferye'one' blank un the Fügt caralogue 
of death, or fall beſene a fiogle fellow mortal from a premature 
epnſignment to the tomb, my apprehenſions of envique criticiſm 
PRE Ns 09708 4 W N in 


11 5 v hed and band: Rae: 
IUCN BROWN, 


* 


N. B. The extracts from Dr. Mitchill's private letters are 
entirely without his permiſſion. I could not refrain from deriv- 
ing chat reputation to the work, and inſtruction to the public, 
which I am. ſure they are calculated to afford, It is hoped this 
2 be evaldered as ſufficient zpology for the ga havo 


1 Tan important movements of the Nee 
day will form a moſt intereſting and ever memo - 


rable epocha in the hiſtory of the world 3 they 
8 will be laſting in their conſequences, and extenſively 1 
influential upon men and things. Perhaps no p- 
riod was ever more portentous, OF more marked 
with calamitous events. The indications are nu. 
merous of à very ſparce diffuſion, of intellectual 
| radiance, and that the moral elements are either 
confounded in the obſcurity of ſophiſtry and er- 
ror, or enveloped in more than Egyptian. dark- 
neſs. There iz ſcarcely a dawn of light upon the 
rational borizon, Europe is become a theatre of 
gladiators: the cut and thruſt are the moſt approve. 
ed and faſhionable tactics at the preſent day; 
and thus it is, that whole territories, inſtead of 
being nurſeries and abades of harmony and love, 
are changed into mere flaughter-houſes;” where 
hecatombs of human victims are daily facrificed 
and offered up at the ſhrine: of ambition and the 
love of domination. © Spailing and violence ars bes 
fore me ; and there are that raiſe up firife and gonten. 
tion. ] have cut off the nations, their towns are 

deſolate ; I made their ſtreets waſte, that none paſſeth 

by ; their cities are deſtroyed, ſa that aue is no Man, 
| * there is none Inhabitants” 


| "os 


3 


— 


1 4 . 
. of death is not always nnn 
by legions and battalions: Though the temple of 


Janus ſhould never be ſhut, and the whole appara- 
tus of war ſhould be kept in conſtant employ, ſtill 
poſtilence could boaſt a ſuperiority in the number of 


its victims. This is a foe, againſt which neither 
ramparts nor intrenchments afford any ſecurity: 
9 wafteth at noon day; 8 and every principal town, 


| throughout the Vnited States, exhibits recent and 
mouroful teſtimonials of- its rayages. We will 


not enter upon A particular detail of the diſtreſſes 


which | Philadelphia, New York, Boſton, and other 
commercial places. have experienced ; the tale of 
wo. would be too afflictive for even the dulleſt 


ſenſibility to bear, a and the feelings of 3 


Would be agonized to over excitement. =; 
Bas r 


0 leflen the quantum uf 8 8 


to widen, as far as poſſible, the circle of rational 
Hhappineſs, andiancreaſe the means of temperate en- 
joyment, will ever be among the firſt objects and 
the leading deſire of the benevolent. and philan- 
thropic. To this end, and thus truly in accord 
with the principles and avowed object of their 
Inſtitution, the Humane Society directed the fol 


Arge advertiſement to the public — 


WEAT a meeting of the Truſtees of the flees 
Society of the Commonwealth of TI, - 
March 4th, 1799. NEST , 

The preſervation of life Vang the great ob⸗ 


5 ject of this Society, the formidable epidemic, 


which has lately made its appearance in the Unit- 


r. States, 15 which threatens with depopulation 


ſome 


ſome of our faireſt and moſt flouriſhing cities, is 


4 


juſtly 1 within the . of the da- 


* af" - ©; 
. Therefore, Voted, Thar a a piece of "RE of #20 


value of E Ffty Dollars, be given for the communica- 


tion of the greateſt number of important and well 
| ſubſtantiated facts inftrumental in giving origin to 
the Yellow Fever in the United States. Theſe may 
reſpect the circumſtances of importation ; the ſitu-. 


ation of places in which it appeared; the waters 


uſed by the inhabitants ; the diet and occupations: 


of the perſons moſt affected by the diſeaſe ; the - 


FR 1 


ſtate of the atmoſphere previous to and at the 


time of its prevalence; together with all ſuch ac- | 


cidental cauſes, as may have concurred in the gen- 


ceration of the epidemic to be ſtated in conciſe. 


terms, with the authorities and publications by 
which they are ſupported. The communication, 
for which the above Premium is offered, to be di- 
rected and ſent to Dr. Aaron Dexter, Correſpond- | 
ing Secretary of ſaid Society, on or before the 


firſt of November next, without any name or inti- 
mation to whom it belongs, but marked in any, 
manner the perſon ſending it ſhall think fit, ac- 
companied with a paper ſealed up, having on the 


outſide a correſponding mark, and on the inſide 
the name and addreſs of the Author. The Truſtees 
pledge themſelves not to open any ſealed paper, 
but that which has a mark correſponding t to one 
on the ſucceſsful communication. 


An Extract from the Minutes of the 75565 7 
the Humane Society of Maſſachuſetts. | 
8 « JOHN AVERY: Rec. Sec'y.* x 
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"bans: free to acknowledge, that nn 
are moſtly a compilation, conſiſting of ex- 


E 

Es from different medical authors; this I men- 
tion the more readily in this place, as I conſider it 
the beſt recommendation of the work; for, i in my 
eſtimation, the work has merit in the ſame pro- 
portion as there is 4% of my own- and. more of 
others. What really belongs to me is preſented 


in a ſtate of inaccuracy and difarrangement, that 


demands. apology, and which, but for the peculi - 


ing partly from the buſineſs in which I am en- 
gaged, would be inexcuſable. The truth is 
laſt winter ſome facts and obſervationꝭ, relative to 
the fever, were haſtily thrown together in the 
form of a pamphlet ; certain port ions of which. 
| were ſoon after publiſhed in the newſpapers, and 
in the Medical Repoſitory of New York, The in- 
tention of publiſhing the whole work collectively 
Was relinquiſhed. Various avocations and duties 

took up my attention, and fully. employed. my. 
time. The ſubject was without further conſid- 
eration, until about four weeks ago, when I was 
induced to reſume it: what could from that time 

be ee done, and if no ee to n 
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"HE deſtructive frver Which prevailed in Boſton 
from the latter part of July to about the middle 
vf Oktober; 1 1798, was not materially different from 
that which prevailed here in the ſummer and autumn 
of 1796. It varied only in the d or violence of 
the fymptoms; the diſeaſe proving u Wan on 
the fourth. or fifth wy aſter Ns alk, om after 


| the: 9 £ 

York: following lever from! Dr: chill of New. 
j 1oth, 1796, com the : 

. diſtingui chüng features of the diſeaſe, and 

As lords vlog bins APE the proper Wut 
ment — | 
The diſeaſe; pan to me to manifeſt itſelf under 
ſeveral diſtip& forms, to wit: 1. Symptoms of gaſ- 
tritis, anorexia, vomiting, &c. or of the dyſenteric 
kind, with ſtools of ſlimme, blood and green gall, &cc. 
This form of the diſtemper, invading the aliment 
canal chiefly, I have found capable of being reli 
very happily by ſofutions of lime, pot-afh 1 rd | 
ter, aided by ſomething cathartic, fuch as OL Ricini, 
Tart. Solub, Rochelle Salt, &c. to carry off indurated 
fæces. Theſe alkaline remedies are now much in uſe 
here; I have employed them all ſummer in my hoſ- 
pĩtal practice. Doctors Smith and Miller have bad re- 
peated experience of their good effects in the gaſtric 
and inteſtinal forms of the diſeaſe ; and they allay 
anorexia, * black-vomiting ; ] —_— 
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urated by the bile. / Lixiv. Turtar- is: my conſtant 
115 LAN. and ſyphylitic ulcers ; ”% I 
Ind it a 


of neutrlixing ſeptic 26d, top redundant to be fr 


ſuds for an injection both in men and women. In 


my hoſpital practice, they are my panding preſcrip- 


tions. Suck is the analogy between the poiſon of 


plague and that of ſyphilis. 2, Symptoms of high 


excitement in the heart and ſanguiferous veſſels man- 
ifeſt by increaſed heat, red eyes, dry ſkin and tongue, 


caſes. In ſomes caſes of this fort, letting blood is a 
grand remedy, and perhaps in many e 


nome inſtances 20 pain, extreme muſcular debility, 
want of irritability, a deſtruction of thel wis inſita, 


dulneß of ſenſation and perception, yellowneſs of the 
leęeyes . and ſkin in moſt, caſes, without pain in the rigłt 


hypochondrium, ſhortneſs of breath, with little or no 
— 


| Jpecialdidarder either, in inte blood -veſſels or alimen- 


ry canal. This train of ſymptoms forms one of 


the moſt inſidious modes of the diſtemper, the patient 


Neclaring that little or nothing is the matter with him, 


althaugh verging faſt upon diſſolution. In ſuck:a 


dangerous ſtate t the conſtitution, Ihave from much 
ahſer vation and much reflection, been led to believe 
that the-nerzes and mugſelet as well as the bad are over- 


cha rged with. eptan, and under charged with uy { 
| .whence a wn for opp! a we ee &c. can be eaſily 


deduced. Ihe indication of cure then will be the 


game as in ſcurvy ; that is, to introduce oxygene and 
ſubduct ſepton. Fon believe, and you will, 1 think, 


find it true, that the form of diſeaſe now under con- 


ſideration might, with propriety, be denominated acute 


ſcurvy in oppoſition to the ordinary or chronic ſcurvy, 
ang x Sceive a ſuitablie treatment. I have preſcribed” 


good and ſucceſsful application; with ſoap- 


thirſt, high delirium, full pulſe, &c. This is the form 
requiring blood · lettigg, and bearing: the repetition; of 
the operation to an ęxtraordinary degree in ſome 


| Aigine 
guad non, of, the cure. gi Symptoms of totpor, liſtleſs- 
neſs, coma, low: delirium, moderate heat, ##tle, and in 


me ep mt. 
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THE ' YELLOW: EUER. 111 


ee mixturas, lemonade, cyder, peaches, pear} and ap- 


Whether this: 
idea is founded in fact. 2 ad 
The for ſymptoms 1 90 0 ble 
ene a very complicated difortler, with 
Along as well as be can“ 


ed, and many people be · 


cian muſt 
ians have 


which the ya 
Some p 


 lieve; —— 4 diſeaſe of the like: nature and form has 


never appeared or been , known till late years. This 
however is not true; proof in abundance ma be had 
from various! writers of natural hiſtory; and the diſ- 


_ eaſes of different countries and at different periods of 


N diſtemper, 
and that the infection was unhappily: brought to Mar- 


Pg : 


& 


tory of the Iſland 


time. The following from Mr. Hughes" Natural Hiſ- 
of 'Birtiklves- ink is in point. It. will 
be found to have very near agreement with nem 
in all its forms as deſcribed by Dr. Mitchill. 6 
The iſland of Barbadoes/1s ſubject to a very ma- 
lignant fever (though I believe in common with qth- 
er countries between — bed pow called the Tel - 
low Fever. „ n Ilie v. 
Dr. Warren, in his ingenious Treatiſe upon the 
concludes it to be a ſpecies of the Plague, 


tinico in bales of goods from Marſeilles in the year 
1721 ; though others, who have reſided much:lon ger 
in the ifland; aue of'a; different. ft ADE" cn 
Gamble, who remembers, | that it was very fat 
in the year 1691, and that it was tllen called 8 new 
diſtemper, . Kendals' fever, the peſtilen- 
tial fever, and the hilious fevem Alia mis 
_ «The ſame ſymptoms did; ndt arays appear in all 
patients, nor ulike in every year when it viſited us. 
It is moſt commonly _ . in May, June; July. 
and Auguſt; and then mo am angers, 
though a great many of dhe Andlbisgsen in the year 


nnn 
inc. „% een 20t 


The patient is — ſcized withauldiideeia git, 
ras an agur, n laſts an "Hour or rn ge a. 
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er the ſhivering fit, a violent — comes on, 


ol without any ſen 


A — om 
danger is gueſſed at, according to the 


y and continuance of the 


Wee ins in the bead, back and limbs, loſs 


ho» — h and Gpirits, with great dejectian of mind. 


inſatiable thirſt and reſtleſsneſs, an 
with a yomiting attended with 
eyes being beck, anc} <has fitipeſh in a few days turning 
10 ellowneſs. tr % Don 

the pat ant durps giellaw-ſqon, he hath 1 a 
chance for lie and the ſooner he does ſo the worſe. 


ſametimes too 


eired with the fever. 


and à temperate heat, ſo that he appears to be better; 
but, on a narrow view, a. yellawnels ee e 
and ſxin, and he is viſſbly wore. 2 
e About this time he ſometirtes ſpits blood. and 5 
by mouthfuls; as this continues, he grows cald, and 


His pulſe abates, till at laſt it is — and the | 


patient becomes almoſt as told as a ſtone ; and con- 
tinues im that ſtate, with a compoſed, ſedate mind 
— a9 ee he may perhaps live twelve hours 
ſible pulſe or heat, and then expire. 
ane bra 4 this ver 
in che year 1716. 1911 597 601% 8 
1 Seele ikewife the: patients have fake dif, 
| charges; of blood by ſtool, — thige tie 31 and 
. ſometimes likewiſe at the noſe,” by which means they 
| have been reliaved ; but when che blood. iſſues from. 
thence but in few drops, it is a bad prognoſtic, and 
is generally y the harbin er af death. rens 8 
Ann moſt of theſe caſes the patients are generally hot 
| and dy; blood taken from them very red, and 
{raxcely will coagulate; the grume ſo imming upon 
tte ſurface Ad ferum | in a hin leaf, Waun ſcarce 


tat ALONE: „i 4:1 


he pre The n beirut often intolerable pling 
; n 


pains in the head, the 


The pain in . great when firſt | 


« After-ſome days aro paſſed, this pain abates, as well 
2s the feyer 3 and the patient falls into x breathing ſweat 


[ 


i tf THE YELLOW FEVER, * 
in and about the ſtomach; Sometimes withthoſs: 
pains they ſhall have a liyar,! and the plain marks of - 
a ſphacelus ſhall poſſeſs the greateſt part of the.abdo- 
men before * die, particularly the region. of the 
*Iroften happens tbat the hols perk mene aeg = 
ſtupid and being aſked how he does, ſay, he is v 
well; at other times he labours under he gr 
nie and fits of groanings. : 
<A looſe tooth being 2 pee $4 | 
the fever very ſeverely, there iſſued out from the hole 
a, great quantity of black, ſtinking blood, which ſtill 
kept going till the third day, on which the ien 
died in great agonies and convulſions. | 
LAſter death; the carpſe oſ ſuch appear lividin Jome 
th peſilential ſpots, 


sor other; or elſe mai 
carbuncles, or beboes. 45) 
Without ſpoedy 4p K phyſician, the Par 
dent often dies in three days time. 
If both of theſe writers had been anne Ads 
| this: tows: during the prevalence of the fever, and 
ſhould have given a hiſtory of the diſeaſe, its | 
and ſymptoms, I cannot think they ET it 
with more accuracy, or with dofer a in point 
of fact, than ip theſe extract; þ the firs an 
| nt-of the fever at New-York, in the 
— 1798 3 the latter an \account of the fever as | 
it prevailed in the ifland of Barbadoes, 1715. 

The diſeaſe here aſſumed preciſely therapy forms 
25 mentioned by Dr. Miechill, with only the 
of ſome caſes of Cholera Morbus; ele ——— 
quent during the exceſſive heat in CT "The dyſen: 
tery was moſt prevalent with w_ younger * af 1 ine 
habitants, down to infants; - - +» 

The fecond and third forme of the diba wers 
principally confined: to the middle aged, and to fan- 
guineous and plethoric — 5 Theſe two 

| nag} „ 


9 invariably in mT oh ooh = 


\ 
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This fatal termination was within forty 
or on the third day after the attack: 
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| the termination was fatal, and after the bout th day bt 


the ſecond form being only the commencement and 
firſt ſtage of the diſorder, which was ſucceeded ſooncr- 
or later, according to the violence of the” diſeaſe, by 


: a ſecond ſer of ſymptoms, which make the third form 
of the diſeaſe as mentioned by Dr. Mitohill, and which | 
generally were fatal. r en 


The ſęcond ſet of ſymptoms enumerited by: Dr: 


Mitchill, were more diſtinct and common during this | 
4 month of: Auguſt; - when - the heat, 


perhaps, Was 
never more exceſſive in this climate for ſuch 2 


length of time: and in many inſtances theſe ſymp - 


toms were ſo extreme, as to 2 the life of the pa- 
tient before the third ſet of ſymptoms. had appeared. 
hours, 
TORO een "Ay 
In ſome patients, the ſecond form bf: the diſeaſe 
prevailed, more particularly th the middle 


aged and below ; in others, the diſeaſe exhibited only 
te third form or ſet of ſymptoms; moſtly with thoſe 


3 1 ages * N the Weather yoo 
coder. * þ eie en glx tron. 


cand rigors — nerally verally the! premoniters 
of the 8— t * came on and 
with the moſt, contiancidbarit a profuſe cuticular and 


inteſtinal evacuation, and alſo 1 . gave” relief; 


or, till they ended in the death of the patient, wich 


de ſymptoms of the ſecond form, viz. high delirium, 


fuddenly'piercing/pains in the head; ant allo exceſſive 
in the ſtomach and bowels, back Kid loins:“ Or, ter- 
miaatiug in ſymptoms of the third form, as noted by 


De. Mitchill, and thus by Mr. Hughes —* The patient 


grows cold pulſe abates till quite gone; he ſometimes 
continues in this ſtate 10 or 12 hours; with a compo- 
fedzſedateimmd; and if he be aſked how he does, an- 
ſwers, that he is very well, feels no pain, &c,”—And 
this was moſt commonly the caſe after much bleeding 


tro the mouth, either in conſequence of too great 
mercurial flimulation, or occaſioned by a diſſolved 
* of the fluids. It 
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teſt vaſcular excitement and heat, cold chills would 
_ metimes per vade the ſyſtem, with e 8 


an electric aura. 


Ihe appearance of the doc a various, . 

ing to the time of the diſeaſe in which it was taken 

| from the patient. | I think more coagulable when ta - 
ken early in the diſeaſe; than after. There were fre- 


quent inſtances of uncommon reluctance in the flow 


of the blaod, although the pulſe felt ſtrong and full. 
The blood was in almoſt every inſtance dark, and af 


the appearance of that of perſons drowned or ſtran- 
gulated. In ſome inſtances, it did not coagulate after 
remaining in the cup tWenty- four hours. 

The ſtate of 5 PE aha atithe commencement: of the 


diſeaſt, was various in different ſubjects; generally 


collie. The diſcharges, after mercury had been free - 
ly uſed, and when excited by cathartics, more eſpecial- 
Miafter giving caſtor oil, were almoſt per 
profuſe, thin, and almoſt as dark as in 

„oil had myſelf an attack of the diſeaſe, which lated 
four and twenty hours before a complete relief. The 
diſtreſs of head was great, occaſioned by violent pulſa- 
tions or bounds of the heart; and as often as every 
two or three 1 It ſeemed as though the heart 


was under a conſtant and violent ſtruggle to -propel - 


à fluggiſh+column of fluid, reſiſting or preſſing tob 
hard upon t; and theſe e the heart, 


which gave a ſevere and piercing pain in the head, 2 


ſeemed to be the efforts of a collected force to unbur- 


then itſelf. Over my face was a ſuffuſion, dark; as if 
of venal, rather than. arterial blood; ſomew 
bling the appearance in an epileptic, 


Loves 


thofe ſudden chills of cold Which. Ihave — 4 men- 


to motion; but had nat it hoſe ſeuere pains in the 


ſtomach and bowels. I. took deverally two full : doſes 


of jalap cathartic, with mercury z uſed freely, warm 
bed; 


3 1 thanks be here obſerved, that even during the : 


1 felt 
| tioned p; ralſo a general laſſitude and much. reluctanae 


ou apd-cliaphoreic drinks; got into 2. warmed 
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bed; \lticreated the quantity of clothes; 
. onions to the axillas, &c. A profuſe petſpiration 


— "the ſymptoms! ſubſided, and did _ 
urn 


108 t 
Three ſubj il dend of the diſeaſe, wert Aected 
* Doctors Warten and Rand, of whieh' they pub. 
lihed an account, Sept. 8th, and is 48 follows : 
The firſt caſe was of a man; who! died 0¹˙ẽ thes 
ſixth day from the ſeizure q and as no app 
müde to à phyſician, till the firſt- Rage of the diſcafe 
had nearly expited, the ſtate of the organs may be 


i fliced | 


tion was 


conſidered in a great meaſures. the natural effect of | 


 the-diſeaſey undiſturbed by 2001 Nun e 
In the cavity of tlie cheſt, the wege wer Sed 
bly affected ; they contained an uncbmmun quantity 
of dark blood, in their veſſels, which rendered them 
rentiy more denſe than uſual; the veſicles not 
diſtended with air, and their "ſubſtance conſe- 
— 5 leſs compreſſihle than uſual. The 
part. of both lobes: Was eatremely lividy and in the 
cavities of the thorax, was contained a large portion 
of extravafated blood; firmly coagulated, to the quati- 
tity of eight or bann, 1 atatly as" could be 
mee, W eng 
* Thipehlaniioa contained ene three 
ape of fluid: blood. The heart was of its uſual 
ſize j but the coronary veins were ſo diſtended: with 
blood, as to exhibit the appearanch of 2 moſt ſucceſs- 
ful it In the cavity of the abdomen; the part 
_=_ conſpicuouſly morbid was the liver. This or- 
5 to be much inſlamed both on its convex 
| oy AN ve ſurfaces ; ĩta ſubſtance was much indurat- 
2 and cutting, reſembled in colour a boiled liver. 
The gall bladder was contracted to a very; ſmall ſize, 
- and are not more than'a quarter of an | ounce 
of a thick, glutinous, and almoſt inſpiſſated ſubſtance, 
reſembling pitch. There were no marks of any con- 
ſiderable quanti of the: bile having. — con- 
_m_—_ in ** as, 


* 


and none of the neighbouring 


\ 
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the diſeſe. | Wk Rey bob 
*The ſecond caſe. The ſubjet of this diſſection was 
the body of a perſon who died on the 12th day from 


=” 


. * - 4 * - * « : 
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parts had. the leaſt tinge that denoted its preſence. 
On cutting through the ductus communis choledocus, 


no bile iſſued from the aperture; the hepatic duct 


had alſo evidently, for ſome time, ceaſed to tranſmit 
4 . - ” * 

its fluid from the liver. The ſtomach exhibited an 
enormous diſtenſion of its veins, eſpecially round the 
pylorus, and had every mark of great inflammation. 


Ihe inteſtines in general were in the ſame ſtate with 
the ſtomach; the ſmaller were conſiderably diſtended, 


and the larger contracted. The ſpleen was uncom- 
monly turgid, but in other reſpects, in a natural ſtate. 
The peritoneum on the under fide of the diaphragm, 


and the pleura on the upper, bore the veſtiges of in- 


flammation, but no other parts of thoſe membranes 


appeared to have been diſeaſed. 


„The omentum was conſiderably thickened, and 


from the turgeſcence of its blood yeſlels, of a colour 


unuſually dark. There were no appearances in the 
thorax, or abdominal viſcera, of ſuppuration, nor was 
any degree of fetor perceived to ariſe from them 3; 


nor was there the leaſt mark of even incipient putre- 
faction in any part of the body. It may be proper 


to remark on this caſe, that in every ſtage of the diſ- 


eaſe, the diſcharges from the bowels were of the col- 


our and conſiſtence of water gruel, excepting a few 
evacuations of a matter ſimilar to what is called the 


| black vomit z and that this uſually fatal ſymptom had 


alſo preceded the patient's death, on the fourth day of 


— 


the attack, with ſymptoms of the mixed kind; a re- 


miſſion of the diſeaſe had taken place, at the period 


uſually critical, upon which, on the ſixth day, a deliri- 

um enſued, and continued to the moment of fatal 

termination. WW 
On opening the cranium, the brain was found to 


have its veſſels aſtoniſhingly diſtended with blood, an 
ounce or two of ſerum was effuſed between the dura 


* 
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and pia mater. Under the ſagital fature, and by the 
lides of the longitudinal ſinus, where the veins termi- 
nate in that cavity, a lymphatic band, about an inch 
wide, extending ee, the whole length of the ſinus, 
Was formed the coagulable lymph, which had been 
| _— from the blood veſſels, by the violence of the 
| _ os, and this ſubſtance had ſerved 
Fee m of AO; Perwpes the dura and pa 
mater in that part. | 
The lungs adhered very firmly to the pleura on 
the right fide, and appeared poſteriorly to have been 
muck inflamed, and in fome parts to be indurated, in 
particu about” the fize of a n's egg. | The left 
adhered fo firmly to the pers as not to be ſep- 
arated but by 8 4 the ſubſtance of the lungs, 
which here appeared extremely diſeaſed, and in a 
ſtate of actual ſuppuration throughout. its whole ſub- 
ſtance. The heart was in its natural Rate. The liv- 
er was much enlarged, and in a ſtate that denoted a 
High degree of inflammation ;' the convex ſurface of 
the great i lobe near the gall bladder exhibiting marks 
of extravaſation, as if violently contuſed. The gall 
bladder was full of bile, and the ducts pervious. 
The ſtomach Was 2 in its natural ſtate, but 


| © on the infide, the ſurface of the villous coat, was be- 


ſmeared with à matter which ſeemed to be of the 

fame nature with the black, vomit, though nothing 

| a jected in the courſe of the 
eaſe 


"66 The duodenum was much inflamed for ſeveral 


inches from its commencement at the ſtomach, and 


the whole tract of the ſmaller inteſtines was in a ſim- 
dar ſtate. The urinary bladder was contracted to 
the ſize of a pullet's egg, and its inner coat appeared 
to have been in a hi Sh ſtate of inflammation, the 

veſſels having been diſtended to ſuch a degree, as to 
have ſuffered a rupture, and to have effuſed a quanti- 
ty of blood into the cavity of this organ. The ſtate 
of the * in this hel. was "probably the conſe - 


7 
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quence, chiefly, of a previous diſeaſe, independent of 
that which proved fatal. An affection 'of the lungs had 


for ſome time exiſted, whilſt the ſubject was in other 


reſpects in tolerable health, and in the puſuic of his 
buſineſs; ſo. that z pulmonary conſumption would, 


in all probability, have ſhortly a period to his , 
— mg the Alete of which be died, ne never overtak- 
en him. 


„The third b this kutane the diſeaſe ter- 
minated fatally on the fourth day. 

Upon opening the thorax, the lungs diftovaed 
marks of inſlammation, anteriorly, and were ex- 
e hanna the polterior part of : 
their reſpective lobes.  - 
The liver exhibited marks of inſlamination, pe 

y on its concave ſurface and poſterior part; 
its texture was altered and of a' very denſe conkiſt 
ence. The: gall bladder was completely obliterated, 
its coats having coaleſced with the con parts, 
ſo as to form with them one confuſed mem is fub. 
ſtance. The ſtomach was externally, to appearance, 
in a natural ſtate, but its inner coat was covered with 
black coloured fluid, denominated the black vomit. 

< The colon, in ſome parts, had been much inflamed, 
28 well as part of: the omentum where attached to the 


inteſtine. Ea | 
lt is worthy: of rediark; that. Sindh the cds * 


where the gall bladder had been diſeaſed,” and ceaſed 


to perform its functions; or where the liver had 
been rendered incapable of ſecreting the bile, the 
body became yellow before death; whereas in the 
— 1g where the bile was found in due err 
this circumſtance did not occur.” 

The following deſeription of ſymptoms 20d 4 5 
ances mark the diſeaſe in its more mali roi 

After the firſt indiſpoſition, which — 
las ſeveral hours, the diſeaſe will become more ' vio- 


ſometimes as late as the ſeventh. 


when the patient dies on the third or 
lent. 


6. 


— 
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lent. There will be a faintneſs, and generally a gid - 
dineſs of the head, with a ſmall _— of chillineſs 
and horror. Then immediately will ſucceed a high 
degree of fever, great heat, and ſtrong beating in all 
the arteries gf the body, particularly obſervable in 
the carotid and temporal arteries; fluſhings in the 
face, gaſping for cool air, white t „but tinged 
with: yellow after the retchings have commenced ; 
_ exceflive thirſt, redneſs, heavineſs, and burning in the 
eyes; heavineſs and darting pains in the head, and 
mall of the back, and often down the thighs ; pulſe 
quick, generally full and ſtrong ; in ſome caſes quick, 
low, and vacillating; . ſkin hot and dry, ſometimes 
with a partial and momentary moiſture; ſickneſs of 
the ſtomach from the firit, which / increaſes with the 
_ diſeaſe; and immediately after any thing is taken to 
| quench the thirſt, retchings ſucceed, in which bilious 
matter is brought up; anxiety with ſtricture, ſore- 
neſs, and intenſe heat about the præcordia; great reſt- 
leſsneſs ; heavy reſpiration; ſighing; urine deep col- 
oured, and but little in quantity. This 4s the firſt 
of the fever, and many continue 24, 36, 48, or 
60 hours, and this conſtitutes its inflammatory period. 
The ſecond ſtage begins with an abatement of many 
of the preceding ſymptoms; and the riſe of others :— 
ſometimes with a deceiying tranquillity, but with per- 
turbation, if the patient ſhould fall into a ſleep; then 
ayclow tinge is obſerved in the eyes, neck, and breaſt ; 
the heat ſubſides, and ſometimes with chillineis. But 
not with that fort of ſtrong rigor, which, when it 
happens, terminates the diſeaſe by ſweat, or by — * 1 
- ous bilious evacuations, upwards or downwards. The 
1 increaſe and turn porraceous; the pulſe flags, 
but is ſometimes high, and ſometimes ſoft ; the ſkin 
| moiſt and glammy ; urine in ſmall quantity, and of 
2 dark croceous colour; the tongue, in ſome caſes, is 
- harſh, dry, and diſcoloured; in others it is furred and 
moiſt ; canfulion in the head, and ſometimes delirium, 
Vith eyes glaſſy. This ſtage of the diſeaſe ſometimes 
on. is continues 


— 
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continues only for # few hours, ſometimes for 12, 245 
36, or 48 hours, But ſeldom Jofiger. © © © 
«Tt is in the beginning of this ſecond ſtage when at? 


tempts have failed, or Have been neglected in the inflam- 


matory tage, thar che great ſtruggle is do be made 


| between Hſe and deatlu. 


In the third and laſt Rage of the fever, the 
pulſe ſinks and becomes unequal and intermittent, 
ſometimes very quick; frequent vomitings, with 
great ſtraining and noife in vomiting, and what 18 


brought up now, is more in quantity, and has the ap- 


pearanee of the grounds of coffee, or is of a flate col- 
our; nothing can be retained in the ſtomach; dif- 
cult breathing; tongue Hack; cold, dammy fweats 
eyes yellow, and ſunk; yellowneſs round the mouth 
and temples, and ſoan after over the whole body: 
This univerſal yellowneſs growing deeper colour- 
ed, accompanied by an aggravation of all the other 

ſymptoms, is the immediate forerunner of death. Deep 

reſpiration ; ſubſultus tendinum; a eonvulſive Kind of 
ſighing j. black urine ; death-ike toldneſs of the hands, 


feet and legs; heatMtill about che pit of the ſtomach; 


delirium, and ſtruggling ts get up in the bed; fault- 
ering ſpeech,” trembling, d oozing” from the 
mouth and noſtrils; ſometimes from the corners of 
the eyes and from the ears; vomiting black, bloody 
eruor; {tools the ſame; livid ſpots about the body, 
particularly the præcordia; hiccup; muttering; co-· 
m een 
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Hitery of the Diſeaſe as it proviled in B 
ſummer and autumn of 1798. 


Tux firſt appearance of the diſeaſe was in the family 
of Mr. Stoddard, in Fore-ſtreet, near-the market-place, 
June 21ſt. Mrs. Stoddard died on the third day after 


: 


N en LL 
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the attack. Her daughter was next ſick of * | 


_ * Moſley. 
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or third day. Another. young woman, and a ſon, 
vere, with much difficulty, recovered of. the diſeaſe. 
The market place is a low, ſunken part of the town. 
It is, from ſituation, the reſervoir of every putrid mat · 
ter, flowing i in from more elevated parts of the town, 
and accumulated by every rain. It is ſurrounded with 
docks of ſtagnant waters, filled with offal and all man- 
ner of noxious , — which, becoming putrid, 
throw up; at 6 every ebb of. tide, a ſtench * ys. 67 
able to the ad * inhabitants. Beſides, market. 
— houſe and are always ſupplied in abundance, with 
| meats of various kinds; more or leſs of which will al- 
_ ways, in the hotter ſeaſon of the year, be in a ſtate of 
incipient putrefaction; and ſometimes far advanced. 
I ubis aſſiſts to deſtroy the ſalubrity of the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere, by loading it with animal eſſluvia, per- 
_ ceivable. by the ſmell, many times, at the Glance of 
an hundred yards or more. 135 
July 21ſt. Again 2 diſeaſe . on con 
Sev- 


man's . an a e of the market-place,. and 
near Stoddard's w re it firſt. 
en adults ſuccefli 
er, took the diſc died. For two or three 
weeks, all the caſes of the fever were of perſons either 
ſtationed in or near the market, or who often fre- 


quented this place; and I am informed, that not one 


of twenty, or upwards, who firſt took the diſeaſe, 
was recovered. 

Fort-hill was the * part of the town, where the 
diſeaſe was molt prevalent—on the front and ſouth- 
eaſterly part of ax extending along to Liberty-ſquare, 
and on 4 ogy Kilby-ſtreet to State-ſtreet, In theſe 
two parts of the town, the matter of the diſeaſe ſeem- 
ed to be concentrated, and thence was taken and diſ- 


h-the ton, throu Fore- 
— 
Fort-hill is very ma to rellected heat. 


expoſed 
| The weſtern breezes are almoſt" entirely excluded 


from 
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with one entire ſtratum of clay; and the ſoil i is thin, 
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from the ſouth-eaſterly fdes of the hill ; while theſe 


are ſo inclined n 


ular direction. | | | 
This hill, from its ſardmit 40-its baſe, i underlaid 


which, therefore, being ſoon ſurcharged with putrid 
reſidua, and theſe ua, prevented penetrating be- 
low the mould, were chown out in unuſual quan- 
tities, durin the excellive heat of July and Au- 
guſt ; which ſo contaminated the ſurrounding atmoſ- 
greater here, than in 
any other part of the town. Scarce a family eſcaped. 
One family loft five perſons out of fix. 2 
bly the 2 would have been as great in other 
families, had they not made a timely removal. | 

In Front-ſtreet, which extends from Market-Square, 


fronting the harbour E. and 8. E. quite to the north- 


ern extremity af the N the fever raged through 
the latter part of Au ember, and a of 
October. Some perſons = ized of the in 
Croſs- ſtreet, (an appendage of Front-ſtreet) — 
from the exhakaions of putrid collections in a cellar 
in this ſtreet, which had been gathering for three 
cars, without removal. were ſo offenſive, that 

t was neceſſary to beſtrew the cellar with ſeveral 
hogſheads of lime, before any perſon could be hired 
to clean it. The filth was bu removed into the 
ſtreet, where it lay more than a week; duri which 
time, the perſon who occupied the houſe took 0 
fever; but, being removed, recovered. Four 

of one family, whoſe circumſtances did not mil 6f 
their removal, became ſubjects of the diſeaſe, and all 
died: likewiſe, and near eſe, thro females of anoth- 


er family died of the fame diſcaſe. 


All along the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Front-ireet,/ there 
are wharves of various length, from the Town-Dock 
to Hancock's Wharf, between On 4 19 nene, 
offenſive * . E [ ” 
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Ia a weſterly direction from Front- ſtreet, and on 
che north · weſterly part of the town, is the Mill-pond, 
which is margined by almoſt the whole extent of 
Back: ſtreet. This pond: is the common receptacle of 
a great number of dead dogs, cats, and ſmaller ani- 
mals, beſicdes large quantities of putrid meat, fiſh, 
and other vegetables. There alſo empty the ſewers 
and drains from vaults and cellars, of the buildings 
ſurrounding this place. This pond was frequently, 
during the ſummer, deprived of its waters, and its 
naked ſurface expoſed to the exceſſive heat of the 
ſun. The conſequence was, the ſame malignancy of 
diſeaſe among many families adjacent the pond, and 
ng Back-ſtreet, as in other parts of the town. 

It ſhould here be obſerved, that, in ſeveral of the 
buildings near the market, (1 think on Codman's 
Wharf, and other adjacent wharves) were ſtored green 
Hides, and ſome in a high ſtate of putrefaction ; ſo 
much ſo, that it was with much difficulty any perſon 
could be procured to tranſport them. They, finally, 
were offered for almoſt nothing, to any one who 
ſhould undertake their removal. A perſon appeared, 
took and depoſited them in a: cellar on Wheeler's | 
Point, where they were ſoon diſcovered by their in- 

tolerable ſmell; and ordered to be removed. Accord- 

ingly, they were next carried to an oppoſite ſhore, 
and ſpread upon a point of land to dry. The perſon 

Ons nnn. Mckenods, and Hed on. the 

On Fort-hill, n hides to the cnn. of fon 
eral thouſand were depolited ; and, when diſcov- 
ered, were in a ſimilar ſtate as theabove. Alſo, large 
quantities of ſpoiled and putrid beef and fh. were 
found in ſtores and cellars, in and near theſe places 

It will be remembered, that all intercourſe and com- 

merce with the Frencu Weſt- Indies were expreſsly 
ll forbidden, by a law of the general government enact- 

| - ed for this purpoſe: and this might be one cauſe why 
ſuch * were ſuffered to Poil and walte. 5 
/, | Some 


As 


1 
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Some frefh fiſh, in one of the ſtalls i in Kilby-ſtreert, 
reading from State-ftreet to Fort-hill, were thrown 
into a Fend or hogthead-tub, to de prepared for 
pickling. In this ſtate they were neglected for ſeveral 
dere, the owner being away fiſhing. + They became 

putrid, and, when the owner returned, were 

| Me Li into the dock : immediately ſuch an icke. 
able efflu vum aroſe, as to drive the people in the neigh- 
bourhood from their houſes and their work. The 
neighbourhood foon became very fickly, and many 
died. Several of the families . attended with Dr. 
fries. | 
Fe be further to cberve; of thei ord 
the town where the diſeaſe ſeemed to originate, that 
they are, in ſituation, low, confined, crowded with 


_ buildings, and full of inhabitants; ſhut out from 


— and weſtern breezes; open to the ſouth and 
; expoſed to the ſun's heat, and this greatly in- 
S8 by reflection and refraction from pavements, 
buildings, &c. ;- and on Fort-hill many of the build- 
ings are white, which makes the reflection ſtill 1 
The ſtreets are narrow, for the molt part dirty, and 
not unfrequently filthy, | 
_ < Multigudes and nuuk5rudes af lives are annually 
ſacrificed, in all cities, to the avarice of the original 
pr ors of lots. The little narrow, dirty hooks, 
ens and yards, furrounded with high fences, 
—— air and vegetation; ; all that can te or 
abſorb the noxious exhalations ; all that can purify 
the atmoſphere, and refreſh the exhaufted frame of a 
human being, panting beneath a ſultry ſun every 
pry, in our cities is contrived to wafte the powers of 
life, and ſhorter its duration. 

The number dead of the diſeaſe has been ſtated at 
two hundred and fifty: I believe that three hundred 
is not above the Aa amount. Perhaps one out of 
three died : but the mortality varied nn to 
circumſtances. (Vos 3 9 = os 

e 


9 Webſter's Treatiſe. 
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The fever prevailed with much malignity till about 
the middle of October, when it was completely check- 


ed by an inundating ſtorm from the north-eaſt, of 


three days continuance.  'The atmoſphere was much 
agitated by a ſtrong wind, and ſo perfectly changed 
and ſalubriated, that, after this, the type of the diſeaſe 
was wholly changed. The common bilious autumnal 
fever ſucceeded, and was conſiderably mortal. The laſt 
weeks in November, and through the month of De- 
cember, glandular tumefactions and inflammations, 
ſore throat, and peripneumonic affections, were pretty 
numerous, and the moſt frequent complaints : alfo, in 
December, there was a conſiderable number of caſes of 


: 


ow, putrid or typhus fever. 


In obſtetric caſes, during the fever, there ſeemed 
to be an unuſual tendency to hæmorrhage, or flood- 
ing, proving fatal to a conſiderable number. ws 
With regard to the general ſtate of the atmoſphere, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that, during the latter part of 


- 


July, the whole of Auguſt, and a part of September, 
the weather, perhaps, was never known ſo uniform- 


ly and exceſſively hot and debilitating ; the winds 
generally from the ſouth, and ſurcharged with heat, 
and often with a clammy moiſture. The effect upon 
the conſtitution was not unlike what is told of the 
Siroc wind of Sicily. During the continuance of 
this wind, all nature appears to languiſh; vegetation 


withers, the beaſts of the field droop, the animal ſpir- 


its ſeem to be too much exhauſted to admit of the 


leaſt bodily exertion, and the ſpring and elaſticity of 


the air appear to be loſt ;. the pores of the body ſeem 
at once opened, and all the fibres relaxed; the appe- 


tite deſtroyed, and digeſtion flow, difficult, and much 


impaired.” 


as 


The common atmoſphere, for the moſt part, was 


* 


opaque and ſmoky, as if the earth's ſurface were un- 
dergoing a flow combuſtion. It ſeemed a heteroge- 
neous mixture of particles, in a ſtate of oppoſition and 
propulſion: reſpiration frequent and a: "= 
a C SY 1 he 
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The ſun, in mid-day. height, appeared as a volume of 


blood, dark and angry. As it declined to the weſt- 
ern horizon, its diameter widened greatly; and, at 


an hour's height, or more, was almoſt inviſible, or 


ſhrouded as with ſackcloth. Theſe appearances, how- 


ever, were not conſtant. r | 
It is found, by experiment with the eudiometer, 
that the upper region of the atmoſphere actually con- 
tains a greater proportion of oxygene, and leſs of 
azote, or ſepton, than nearer the ſurface ; and, for 

this reaſon ; oxygene has a ſtronger affinity for caloric, 
concentered in the ſun as its fountain; and becanſe 
reſpiration, combuſtion, putrefaction, and all thoſe 
proceſſes and mutations of ſubſtances, which occaſion 
the conſumption of oxygene and ſuperabundance of 


ſepton, are always on or near the earth's ſurface. . 
In hot ſeaſons and climates, putrid diſcaſey are com- 


mon, becauſe oxygene, which 1s the primary recipient 
of heat, (caloric) or caloric in its firſt combined or 
embodied ſtate, is calorified and drawn up into the 
higher regions of the atmoſphere, by which the ani- 
mal ſyſtem is deprived of the portion requiſite for the 
proceſſes of animalization, By reaſon of this deficien- 
cy, the carbone, hydrogene, &c. are not duly elimi- 
nated and thrown off; the azote is not duly combin- 
ed, aſſimilated, and wrought into animal fibre. Thus 
the materials compoſing the maſs of fluids become 
more and more heterogeneous, unrefined,. and un- 
neutralized ; and thus the conſtitution aſſumes the 
tendency or prediſpoſition to putrefaction; this is al- 
ſo aſſiſted by heat or caloric ating upon and pervad- 
ing the fyſtem from without, which, by its great 
ſtimulation, deranges the organic motions, 1115 

the animal ſecretions too rapid and abundant, and of 
ten TT them by chemical combinations and 
proceſſes. - Hence the propriety, in order to prevent 
putrefaction, of uſing, for food and drinks, ſuch as 
are in a neutral and unforced ſtate, and which long 
reſiſt putrefaction in themſelves, that the animal pow- 
by n 1 0 , : ers 
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ers may not be too much exerted or impeded, hav. 


ing already ſuffered from the exceſſive ſtimulation of 
external heat, That food is undoubtedly the beſt, 
which raiſes the leaſt internal heat and commotion, 


It may alſo be proper to take, as preventatives, ſuch 


medicines as will invigorate and conſolidate, the an- 
imal fibre, and, at the ſame time, oxygenate the 


/ Active inflammations are complaints which are 
found to prevail in the colder ſeaſons, and for reaſons 
the reverſe of thoſe abovementioned; viz. becauſe 
oxygene abounds in the atmoſphere, by which it is 


| homogenized, condenſed, clarified, and rendered more 
elaſtic; and this, becauſe it is not ated upon, and 


drawn into the ſuperior regions, by the ſun's perpen- 
dicular rays. Oxygene being thus concentrated, and 


brought nearer the ſurface of the earth, is abſorbed - 


by reſpiration, &c. in too great abundance ; its agen- 
cy becomes exceſſive; too much is embodied in the 
animal fibre ; the veſſels and organs are rendered tur- 
gid, and inflammation is the conſequence. Hence the 
reaſon animal food is more coveted in winter than 
in ſummer. 3 

It will be found, I believe, on ſtrict obſervation, 


that every epidemic, or wide ſpread diſeaſe, is al- 


ways preceded by or attended with ſome peculiar ſtate 
or temperature of atmoſphere; and theſe phgnomena 


it is of importance to obſerve and nbte, when en- 


deavouring to inveſtigate the origin and nature of 
diſeaſe, Thus all the remarkable winds of the tropi- 
cal regions have their different characters, and alſo 


their diſtinct and peculiar effects upon the human 
conſtitution, and upon the animal and vegetable king- 


doms ; viz. the Monſoons, the Siroc, the Harmattan, 


the Samiel, &c., They all have precurſory tokens, 
which announce their approach, and by which their 


effects may be guarded againſt and avoided ; fo with 


ſtrict attention and inveſtigation, the kind and ſeverity 


of an epidemic might not only be known, but with 


certainty 
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certainty predicted, by aſcertaining the kind and 
qualtities of the gaſeous acid particles which abound 
in the different ſeaſons, and which occaſion the varia- 
tion of temperature. 6 

* An epidemic diſeaſe ma may be diſtinguiſhed from 
a diſcaſe proceeding from infection or ipeci conta- 
gion, by the following circumſtances : 

<« 1ſt. An epidemic peſtilence is 1 bd in- 
fluenza, affections of the throat, or acute and ma- 
lignant fevers. 

of 2d,, An epidemic predominates over other diſ- 
eaſes ; totally abſorbing them, or compelling them 
to aſſume its charaQeriſtic ſymptoms.” * A further 
conſideration of this branch of the ſubject will be 
found under the general propoſition, 7. — the diſeaſe 


is neither ſpecifically contagious, nor of foreign origin. 


Now, what is the probable cauſe of this diſeaſe, or 


what ſhall we denominate the poiſonous matter, fo 
calamitous in its effects on the human conſtitution, 


and which has ſpread deſolation and death through 


many of the moſt flouriſhing and N cities and 
towns in the Union ? 

The account of the diſeaſe, as it appeared in this 
town, which we have given above, plainly ſhows that 
it was of local and domeſtic origin; that it took riſe 


from an atmoſphere vitiated by putrid exhalations, 


aided by other cauſes of debility, exceſſive heat, &c. 


15 


CAUSES, 


FROM marſh exhalations and human efluvia, has 
it been believed from the earlieſt ages of phyſic to the 


_ preſent time, that malignant and Veſtilential diſeaſes 


derived their origin. arſh miaſmita are always 
more or leſs — or commixed with animal 


s en, from the putrefaction of various animals and 


inſects 
* Webſter's Treatiſe. 
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inſects that have periſhed in ſtagnant places; ſo that 
it will be difficult to draw the line of demarcation 
between the preciſe nature of the one and the other. 
Beſides, animal life ſubſiſts from vegetable life, and 
therefore animal ſubſtances can only differ from vege- 
table ſubſtances, in that they have ſuſtained the opera- 
tion of a higher degree of lie. The materials in vege- 
table ſubſtances muſt be the fame as in animal ſubſtan- - 
- ces, only differently apportioned and combined ; the 
product then by decompoſition or putrefaction can- 
not be eſſentially different, but only in the propor- 
tions of the ingredients. The jail fever, I believe, 
has invariably been aſcribed to human perſpiration 
rendered putrid from heat and confined atmofphere, 
together with other cauſes of uncleanneſs. It would 
be exceedingly difficult to ſhow the difference between 
the effluvia of animal ſubſtances in the ſtate of putre- | 
faction, and human perſpiration rendered putrid, as 
juſt ſtated. Now daily experience ſtill confirms, that 
it is in the neighbourhood of marſhes, and all ſuch 
places where vegetable and animal putrefaction takes 
- Place to any extent, that peſtilential and other diſeaſes 
of various grades and violence prevail. Epidemics, 
attended with carbuncles and buboes, which are de- 
nominated, in conjunction with ordinary ſymptoms of 
what is called jail and hoſpital fever, the characteriſtics 
of the plague, down to the mildeſt intermittents, have 
appeared, and raged with extraordinary violence, oc- 
calioned by the exhalations from putrefying animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances 9 c . 
Ihe numerous teſtimonies of the moſt judicious 
writers, ſhew, that there are few climates where in- 
ſtances have not occurred of malignant epidemic and 
endemic diſeaſes from theſe ſources. Bengal, on both 
Aides of the Ganges, and Egypt, annually overflowed 
by the Nile, experience an unhealthy and peſtilential 
* atmoſphere, immediately after the exhalations from 
the putrefying collections of vegetable and animal 
matter begin to. ariſe, which diffuſing themſelves in 
; 1 e the 
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the a air, bring on diſeaſes of various grades of malig- 
nancy, according to the greater or leſs contaminated 
ſtate of the atmoſphere, and other concomitant cir- 
cumſtances. Of Grand Cairo, Dr. Mead obſer ves 
elt is ſituated in a ſandy plain, at the. foot of a 
mountain, which, by 2 off the winds that 
would refreſh the air, makes the heat very ſtifling. 
Through the midſt of it paſſes a canal, which i is filled: 
with water during the overflowing of the Nile, and. 
after the river is decreaſed, it gradually dries up. In- 
to this canal the people throw all Kinds of filth, car- 
rion, &c. ſo that the ſtench ariſing from it, and the 
mud together, is inſufferable. In this ſituation of 
things, the plague every year conſtantly preys upon 
the inhabitants, and is only ſtopped when the Nile, 
by overflowing, waſhes away the load of filth.” Of 
Bengal thus During the rain, this rich and fertile 
country 1s covered by the Ganges, and converted as 
it were into a large pool of water. In the month of 
October, when the ſtagnated water begins to be ex- 
haled by the heat of the ſun, the air is then greatly 
polluted by the vapours from the ſlime and mud left 
by the Ganges, and by the corruption of dead fiſh, 
and other animals. Diſeaſes then rage—tevers of the 
| 5 and intermitting kind. If the ſeaſon 
ckly, ſome are ſeized with a malignant fever, 
o* which they ſoon. die. The body is covered with. 
 blatches of 2 100 colour, and the corple, in a few hours, 
turns quite livid and corrupted. At this time fluxes 
prevail.” He further oblerves, that the iſland of 
Bombay has been rendered much more healthy than 
it Ck was, by a wall, built to prevent the en- 
croachments of the ſea, where i it formed a ſalt marſh ; 
and by an order, that none of the natives ſhould | 
manure their cocoa-trees with putrid f/þ. He alſo ob- 
ſerves of Bencoolen, in the iſland of Sumatra, that 
it is the moſt unhealthy of all the Eaſt India ſettle- 
ments; but that by building their fort on a dry, el- 
evated F about three miles from the town, it be- 
came 
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came ſufficiently healthy. Batavia, the capital of the 


Dutch Eaſt India dominions, (Dr. Lynd) is annually 
ſubject to a fatal and conſuming ſickneſs : © It has 
been remarked, that the ſickneſs rages with the great- 


eſt violence when the rains have abated, and the ſun 


has evaporated the water in the ditches, ſo that the 
mud begins to appear. The ſtench from the mud is 


intolerable.” Mr. Ives, in his journal of a journey 


from India to Europe by land, obſerves, that Gam- 
broon, in Perſia, is very unhealthful, and that various 


authors, as well as the preſent Engliſh factory, im- 


pute its unhealthineſs, during the ſummer months, 


to the noxious effluvia with which the air is contam- 
inated from the great quantities of blubber-#/þ left by 


the ſea upon the ſhore, and which very foon become 
highly ſive.” The ſame writer obſerves of Baſ- 
ſorah, that -fifteen years before his viſit to this place, 
the banks of the river Euphrates having been demol- 


iſhed by the Arabs, to revenge an injury done them 
by the Turks, its environs were inundated. The 


ſtagnating water in the adjacent country, and the great 


quantity of dead and corrupted iſb at that time Iy1 


upon the ſhore, polluted the whole atmoſphere, an 
oduced a putrid and moſt mortal fever, of which 
ween twelve and fourteen thouſand of the inhab- 


Itants periſhed; and at the fame time, not above two 


or three of the Europeans who were ſettled there cf- 
caped.” lt is further obſerved of this place, (Tytler's 
Treatiſe) by a tleman reſiding there in 1780, 
c that the canal that runs through a great part of the 
city being filled with the bodies of animals, and all 
kinds'of putrid matters ; and, at low tides, all theſe 
ſubſtances expoſed to the ſun, made the air in the 
town fcarce fupportable ; and, being totally deſtitute 


of police, the ſtreets were in many places covered with 


human ordure, the bodies of dead dogs and cats, &c. 
which emitted a ſtench more diſagreeable and putrid 
than any thing he ever experienced.” * In all fpots, 
(Dr. Lynd) in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated near large 
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ſhores of the the yapqurs exhaling. | 
ſtagnated —_ oduces mo rtal diſeaſes,” 0 720 


particularly 1 ns, that the yellow fever gſten x 


ſerves, was built neax a marſh, and could 


mad not proceed 
from any ſou fours of infection in the holphl. He ev- 


ery where attribytcs the yellow fever to the. yapours 
ariſing from putręfyin 3 and x animal fub-. | 
ſtances. Dr. Clark, i ina 6 Qbſervationy 5 on the dif- 
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the living bodies of men, and * to e 
plague, as experience too much 

According to Dr. St. John, the i which 
is exhaled rom animal bodies in a-flate of putrefac- 
tion, acts at certain __ more powerfully than at 
n Others, 
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| others, and is indeed in one ſtage of the roceſs inf. 
nitely more noxious than any other elaſtic fluid yet 
diſcovered. Dr. St. John informs, that he nk a gen- 
tleman, who, by {lightly touching the inteſtines of a 
human body, beginning to liberate this corroſive 
was affected 3 a violent inflammation, which in 2 
very ſhort time extended up almoſt the entire length 
of his arms, producing an extenſive ulcer of the moſt 
foul and frightful appearance, which continued for 
ſeveral months, and reduced him to a miſerable ſtate 
of cinication. He mentions, alſo, a celebrated pro- 
feſſor, who was attacked with a violent inflammation 
of the noſe and fauces, from which he with difficulty 
recovered, by Rooping for an inſtant over a body, 
which was ning to give forth this deleterious 
fluid. Hence he infers, that the ſame gas, modified, 
or mixed, or united with others, may be the Token of 
o lague, which has ſo 2 25 threatened to annihilate 
uwan ſpecies. 

a the war of 177 5, in VERY a deſtructive fever 
1 attributed then to an infection of the air 
by the putrid effluvia from the vaſt numbers killed in 
battle, and alſo to a calm in the atmoiphere for a 
long - 

Pringle, Jackſon, acdc” Moſely, MLane, and a 


S number of other medical writers, ancient and mod- 


ern, might be cited, in proof that efſluvia, from animal 
and vegetable putrefaction, may give riſe to, and are 
the common cauſes of, malignant and peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes. But there is no occaſion for conſulting books, 
knowing the opinion of any, or going abroad or con- 
3 of what has been advanced reſpe ing the 
in of malignant diſeaſes. Our own obſervations, 

| and the Ces of our ſenſes, are quite ſufficient to 
Site, I muſt not ſay all, that they do not _— 
from any other cauſe, ſo far as any material agent is 
| concerned, Dr. Reynolds, (Webſter's Collection, p. 
197) ſtates a caſe of fever in a young woman, evident- 
1 excited by the elfluvia of a * carcaſs, lying on 


* ' 
- 


Was obliged frequently to paſs an 
at firſt affected with violent pains in the head, and 
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laſted nearly an hour. Three 
were taken with all the leading ſymptoms of the 
Fellow fever. | 5 4a 


idently took their origin 
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the borders of a marſhy piece of ground, whore ſhe 
1 ** e was 


ſickneſs at her ſtomach. On the ſecond day ſhe was 
bled ; but her fever increaſed, and ſhe became deliri- 
ous : a number of bliſters, ſurrounded by inflamma. 
tion, appeared upon her feet and hands, fingers and 
toes; ſhe died on the fourth day. Dr. Bayley, in his 
Treatiſe on the epidemic of New-York, in 1795, 
ſtates a caſe of fever produced from the exhalations of 
vegetables in a ſtate of putrefaction. The cauſe was 
detected from an unuſual and offenſive ſmell, which 
proceeded from the cellar, Two perſons went down 
to examine, and found, in one corner of a {mall 


tight room, a quantity of June cabbages; on which 


the ſun had ſhone about three hours in a day; they 
were rotten, and had fallen down in a lump of pu- 


trefaction. Qn being ſtirred, there immediately iſſued 


forth ſuch an intolerable ſtench, as obliged thoſe in the 
cellar to quit it inſtantly, Vomiting came on, which 
ons in the family 


6 o 


4 
- 


prevailed in the ſummer of 1797, in Providence, 
Rhode. IIland; in 17955 in Norfolk, Virginia; in New 
York the ſame year, and in every year it has prevailed 
there ſince; in Philadelphia, in 1793, and the ſubſe. 
quent years; in Newbury-Port, in 1796—if we ma 
give any credit to the accounts of the diſeaſe in thoſe 
places, from men of the firſt reſpectability, and dif. 
tinguiſhed for literary and prof honal eminence, ev. 
ntly t t om, gaſſes exhaled from 
vegetable and animal ſubſtances collected together, 
"YE | N ? 4 W | and 
E regula wad” rtend dans Ke 1 RNs Is 
climates, or in the hot ſeaſons of colder climates. Theſe noxious exhalations 


are thrown out, and the diſeaſe produced, 1. From the docks. 2. From ſhips | 
at the wharves. 3. From the common ſewers. 4. From the gutters. 5. From 


dirty cellars and yards. 6. Privies. 7. From putrefying maſſes of matter 


lying in the neighbouring part of the city. 8, From impure pump- water. 


The malignant epidemic, | or yellow fever, -which 1 


0 
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and rhiiflcred putrid on expoſare to a moiſt that heat- | 
ed err The difeaſe in this town, both in 
1796 and 1798 Br ow he 15 6 from this cauſe, and could 


not, with any reaſon, be bed to any 


other — as b wil hate from the hiſtory already 
iven of its origin and progreſs. It is uſeleſs and 


nneceffary to add to the humher of facts already 


ſtated, though this could very cafily be done; for they 
ale to be mt with in all directions, and to be found 


in almbſt every treatiſe on this ſab et. Thoſe al- 
L ready related ſufficiently confirm, that the greateſt 

deptee of vitiation which the atitioſphere manifeſts, 
i ity optration upon the conftitution, proceeds from 


e effluyia emitted from certain” animal and vegeta- 


Ble ſu ces during putrefaction. And as far as the 
nmnümerable is Ak RB is ſubject have been collected 
ad examited, there Exiſts tlie moſt cogent evidence 


_ that + Products juſt named are the teal matter an 
Taufe of all ant or peſtilential diſeaſes, in com- 
bination With other circumſtances, incliving or pre- 


 Shpoſing the conſtitution to diſeaſe, What was the 
precife nature of theſe exhalations, and which the par- 
ticular noxious gas, had only been gueſſed at and con- 
jectufed, perhaß not even this, until Dr. Mitchill, 
or of chemiſtry, natural hiſtory and 
ture, in Columbia College, engaged in an inveſtiga- 
tion of its properties.” He diſcovered it to be a por- 
tion of fepton ® (azote) the offspring of putrefaction, 


United ically with more or leſs of oxygene, (the 
acicifying principle) in dhe form of feptic (nitric) 
acid. On the formation and preſence of this com- 


pound, it is preſumed p tial and malignant dif: 
aſes e depend: And in proportion as = or lefs 


quantity of thi above compound is formed; in pro- 
ken 


nn De Mitchill's Nomenclature | 
"has for agote or nitrogene. 
dus gas, for azotie gas, or atmoſpheric i N 
Sutecus oxyd of ſepton, for NaN nitrous 2 air. 
Beptie gas, for nitrous gus. L 
Septoùs acid, for nitrous acid. 1 2 
Septic acid, for nitric acid. 


. ** for nitrate, nltries, & Ke. 


agricul, | 
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portion to its ſparce or concentrated ſtate ; in propor- 
tion to the length of time, the ſuſceptibility of the 
conſtitution to be operated upon, and the circum-, 
ſtances under which it is applied, will the diſeaſe, de- 
pending upon this cauſe, be more or leſs violent, and 
attended with various peſtilential fſymptoms. 


Hiſtory of the Produfion, Nature, Properties, and Effet 


\ 


gentlemen, who profeſſedly advocate and ſupport his 
theory, ſepton, the baſe of the acid of putrefaction, 
or ſeptic acid, is one of the moſt abundant elements in 
nature, and is the peculiar product of vegetable and 

animal putrefactions: this is proved by experiment. 

It is produced in much greater abundance from ani- 
mal fubſtances. Fourcroy aſſerts, that animal ſub- 
ſtances differ from vegetable ſubſtances, in putrefying | 
more eaſily and more ſpeedily, yielding much more 
azotic (ſeptic) gas.“ 
ſepton with caloric, (the matter of heat ;) this gas 


makes up nearly threeFourths of the atmoſphere. 


It is incapable of ſupporting animal reſpiration, or 
COTS, while it makes a part of the nutriment 
or food of plants, which have the power of decom- 
ling and retaining it; and thus it becomes a con- 
ituent part of their ſubſtance, Dr, Mitchill ſup- 
poſes, and the opinion ſeems to be confirmed by the 
experiments of Eagleton Smith, that ſepton enters 
into the compoſition of all poiſons or contagions. 
* From chemical combinations of theſe (ſepton and 
oxygene) acting upon different parts of the body, 
ſeem to ſpring the common fymptoms of fevers, dyſ- 
enteries and plagues. And thus a clear idea can be 
entertained of the nature and compoſition of common 
infection. But, as there are ſome diſtempers of à na- 
ture 


ptic gas is a combination of 
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| _ ture that have been called ſpecifically contagious, their 
conſtitution may be conceived, by ſuppoſing the mat- 
ter of ſmall-pox, for inſtance, to derive its peculiar 
quality from a commixture of carbone with the mat- 
ter of ordinary contagion ; that of ſyphilis to ariſe 
from phoſphorus, blended with the ſepton and oxy- 
gene; that of meaſles, from a combination of ſul- 
phur; that of pertuſſis, or croup, from the addition 
of the unknown radical of the muriatic acid, forming 
1 nitro: muriatic oxyd or acid vapour, &c.; and, in 
ke manner, may conjectures be found about the 
poiſonous matter of rabid and other animals.“ 
Segpton, in combination with oxygene, the princi- 
- ple of acidity, forms the gaſeous oxyd of ſepton; 
(dephlogiſticated nitrous ajr ;) 2. ſeptic (nitric) gas; 
3. and 4. ſeptous and ſeptic (nitroys and nitric} acids 
and 5. ſeptic acid gas. In the firſt of theſe forms, 
that of the gaſeous oxyd, in which the acidifyin 
principle is ſo ſmall, as not to manifeſt the ſmalleſt 
degree of acidity; it is capable of ſupporting com- 
buſtion, but is highly deleterious to the lives of ani- 
mals, which it deſtroys the moment they are ſurround. 
ed by an atmoſphere of this kind. (2. and 3.) The 
next degrees of combination of oxygene with ſepton, 
are ſeptic. gas, and ſeptic acid gas, which are never 
found to. exiſt-in the atmoſphere for any conſiderable 
length of time, being artificially-produced. (4. and 5.) 
The higheſt degree of combination and concentration 
of ſepton and oxygene, form the ſeptic. acid and the 
ſeptic acid gas, which is their moſt common forgs of 
combination. ED ro eine Sh hoc 
Septon and oxygene are the principal ingredients 
of the common atmoſphere, when in a ſtate moſt 
conducive to the preſervation and vigour of both 
vegetable and animal life; but in the conſtitution of 
the atmoſphere, and in the formation of the ſeptic 
acid, the relative quantities of each ingredient are 
very different: four parts of oxygene, and one of 
lepton, chemically combined, form ioptic acid ; while 
FT twenty-ſeven 
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twenty-ſeven of the latter, and ſeventy-three of the 
former, conſtitute atmoſpheric air. In the formation 
of atmoſpheric air, beſides, ſepton and oxygene are 
not chemically combined; they are diffuſed through 
and mixed with each other, like clay and wa- 
ter. Their chemical union is prevented, by their 
greater attraction, ſeparately, for caloric than for each 
other. Were not this the caſe, and if © theſe two 
ſubſtances (ſays Dr. Bedoes) were not, by ſome cir- 
cumſtances, prevented from cloſely uniting, all the 
8 with 2 part of the azote, (ſepton) would 
de changed into a highly concentrated acid, and the 
water of our globe would be concentrated into aqua- 
fortis,” ge nn | 

The ſeptic acid and ſeptous gaſſes, thus formed, 
have a moſt powerful operation upon a great variety 
of ſubſtances, of both the mineral and vegetable king- 
doms, as alſo upon animal nature. Iron, in particu- 
lar, is corroded and conſumed by it; to this, when 
much diffuſed in the atmoſphere, are many of the 
maladies of plants aſcribable. Such was the condition 
of the atmoſphere, during the ſickneſs at New-York, 
1798; ſo much was it ſurcharged with noxious acid 
gaſſes and vapours, that the iron railing, in the front 
_ houſes, was covered with a thick and _ coat 
of ruſt ; and the ſmooth and bright parts of the pum 
handles in the ſtreets were, * 1e ou 67 reſt 
in the night, exceedingly corroded by every drop of 
moiſture which fell upon them. The leaves of trees, 
on which this corroding moiſture had ſettled, often 
became ſpotted ; and theſe ſpots, before any froſt had 
appeared, turned 'to mortification. At this time, 
white cotton garments, fpread to dry after waſhing, 


acquired ſuch ſtains and ſpots by being ſuffered to 


hang out during the nights, when this miſt prevailed, 
as to be indelible afterwards, by twice boiling in al- 
kaline lie. Theſe effects of poiſonous atmoſphere were 
diſcovered to take place even in the moſt elevated and 
healthful parts of the city. A faline effloreſcence. 

/// Or On 


de vans Fra ubject to decay; and becauſe the grains 


and the ſaline 


— 
- 


noticed by 


ſel, till nothing but rot and ruſt remains. By t 


f 
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| ſuppoſed to be nitrous, was obſerved on the pa 
of N laces r Front, Water 1 Pearl 


ſtreets. ep. vol. II. p. 214.) What is here 
ſtated of N er- Tefl was true of this town, Boſton. 
I be iron railing, in in front of the creſcent row of the 


tontine buildin * was ruſted in a ſimilar manner; 
oreſcence, mentioned to have been 
ſeen on the ſtreets in New-York, almoſt covered the 


walls of theſe brick buildings, the height of ſeveral 


feet from the ground, and in ſpots over all the ſhaded 


ſides of thoſe buildings. 


The ſeptic acid, generated by putrefaction, is always 
on the earth's ſurface, and its vapours never riſe to 
a great height above it. From theſe exhalations, the 
water of dews, miſts and fogs, precipitated when the 
atmoſphere is cooled, particularly during the night, 


receives a portion of the ſame acid, which, thus unit- 
ed, attach themſelves to animal and vegetable bodies, 
and in this manner produce the effects we have moe 


ſtated. This alſo accounts for the deleterious effects 
of fogs and by: ht airs, in warmer latitudes, ſo often 

erent medical writers, and which are 
ſaid ſometimes inſtantly to deſtroy human life. One 


0 an s expoſure is often fatal. 


Ihe timber and metals of ſhips, uſed in the rand; 
portation of » particularly whear, are found to 


of . getting below the flooring, putrefy; thus 
ſepton is furniſhed, which, in union with oxygene 


| from the air or water of the veſſel, forms the ſeptic 
acid; immediately the work of deſtruction. com- 


mences upon the timbers, bars and ſpikes of - hc 
trefaction of this ſubſtance, or ſuch as contain 0 


| 1 ic baſe, it is ſuppoſed, and very b, many 


the diſeaſes of ſeamen are originated. 
"Metals ruſt, and wood decays, much ſooner on and 


| above the ſurface of the earth, than below it; be- 


cauſe ſeptic acids are only formed where atmoſphesic 
air and heat can have acceſs. 
From 


the moſt compact 


| this arch deſtroyer ſhould become z 
Aon Wars: CO 
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Frem the ſofter and more pore 
Imal bodies, an acid liquor is fermed, Which i 
ble of breaking down, or eating away, che texture of 
and durable. Thus, bath in the 
22 and the dungbill, by the operation of the acid 

n, the firmneſs af bones and teeth is 

di - 2 expels the acid of phoſphorous,- and 
aſſociates itſelf with their calcaredus baſis, in the form 
of calcareous nitre, (nitrate of lime.) Thus the tough 


er compages of horn is, by flower degrees, made to 
yield to the ſame menſtruum 2 in like Wan- 
ner, the ſkinny parts of animals, whether crude or 


tanned, loſe their ag oY dy the :defiroying | effet 
of this offspring of corruption: tlie accelerated oor- 
ruption of ſhavings, ſtraw, 4nil-rags of linen, cotton 


and wool, added to animal minute, leaves Iittie ot nos 


doubt, that their more rapid ination, in ſuch 
which they are penetrated. Such ſeems to be / the op- 
—_— of ſeptic acid, concurring with other canes, 


Kabriened works of animated ma 
ery other thing world eee 1 
pacity and violence, had it not ſo provided, that 
glutted with con- 


On 


parts Of an+ 
35 Ge- 


proceeds from the. mitrig (ſeptie) acid; by 


down the ficely wrought - #6 fSraaly ' 
And er- 
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| W may be obtained in abundance; in- 

ſomuch that a body corporate, in Paris, obtained 
licenſe to take away as much of the old mortar of the 
walls'of houſes,” torn down, as they pleaſed, for the 
| expreſs purpoſe 'of making nitre. The walls of the 


at Olmutz, where La Fayette was confined, 
were covered with ſalt· petre, or ſuper · ſaturated with 


the ſeptic acid, which moſt probably occaſioned the. 


ſevere ſickneſs he 'endured, and that of his wife and 
two daughters, while in this place of confinement. 
' A diſcovery, which Dr. Mitchill made himſelf, in the 


city of New-York, comes in very well here, and proves 


— for We acid. On the outſide of the wall 
of a kitchen was an'alhchauſe, and in the fide a cloſet; 
nothing ted the aſhes from the cloſet, but this 
wall, Which was thin, and of brick; they were ſo 
porous, that, in the courſe of time, a faline efloreſ. 


cence was obſerved on the bricks within the cloſet 


near the floor. On examination, the pot-aſh, which 
Had apparently penetrated through the wall, in a ſtate 
of ſolution, was found to be changed to nitre, b 
combination with ſeptic acid, which it had doubt! 


Attracted from the air of the room. And in this 


-way z he obſerves, is a conſiderable portion of the miſ- 
chi revented, which would be cauſed by ſuch nox- 
2 


| — II. Med. Rep.) 
SGBrounds frequently wrodden by cattle, and i im 
nated with their excrements; the walls of ſlaug 


hter- 


 houſts, and the like, where exhalatjons from putrid 


animal and vegetable ſubſtances abound; as well as the 
formation of nitrous earths at the bottom of graves, 


and where animal bodies have decayed, ſhow that 
earths and ſoils have an attraction for, and unite with 
this acid, and its vapours. Now, if it be true, that 
ſeptic vapours have the power of producing the diſ- 
eaſes W have been aſcribed to them, then thoſe 
2 and Places, where the ſoil is _ 5 

thoie 


very fully the ſtrong attractions which the alkalies 


e ee (Page 346. 
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thoſe ſubſtances and materials, which have an aſſinity: 
with theſe gaſſes, and which, attracting and, neutralize 
ing them, deſtroy their virulence, will be found the- 
moſt healthy. - On the Ohio, and moſt of the Weſt - 
ern Territory, many parts of England, France, &c. 
and ſome of the Weſt India iſlands, w is un 
derlaid with calcareous- ſtrata, or lime · ſtone, are in- 
ſtances in proof; theſe places are n and free: 
from epidemics. . 
Dr. Caſta, an intelligent portugueſe byſician, and. 
lately or now in this country, as an oſſicial character, 


deſcribes the city of Liſbon as more accommodate to 1 


the generation of ſilth, and the accumulation of nox- 
ious animal and vegetable materials, than to the con- 
venience' or comfort of the inhabitants; its ſtreets 
narrow, not well arranged, and the buildings high 3 

but being built princip y of calcareous ſtone, N 
attract the ſeptic acids, it is very much exempt from 
epidemic diſeaſes, except thoſe parts of the city, Where 
the bui are of different ma (other local 
circumſtances being leſs favourable to health) there 


malignant diſeaſes dene e (Med. . Kee 


vol. II. No, 1. p. 1.) | 
Clay has but a feeble attraRtion for the ſeptic: Acid. 


Soils, underlaid with ſtrata of clay, are very ſubje& 


to intermittent fevers, as almoſt every one muſt rec- 
_ and if the ſeaſon is uncommonly hot, and the 
atmoſphere. inflammatory, theſe difcaſes aſſume 4 very 
high degree of malignancy. It has been often remark- 
ed, and there is much truth in it, that terglity of foil 
and diſeaſes are frequently n the reaſon 
is obvious, from what has been ſtated. In general, 
then, it is aſſerted, and both and obſervs- 
tion v the fact, that Where the atmoſphere pol 
ſeſſes vital air enough to ſu u he . TS 
peſtilential vapours, as to induce l or | 
of atmoſphere ſeems beſt adapted both to the 3 


nience and health of plants and a. Bar in | 
--ati0ns 


— 
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ations where the ſoil over rich with moift and ee 
materials, exhales its ſeptic and unwholeſome ſteams, 
thence" agues, fevers, and plagues are excited, and 
there it is that vegetation ab 1 While, 
on andy, 4 and rocky places, where only 
mall quantities of putrid: fubſtances can collect, where 
the atmoſphere is not at all poifoned with their ex- 
ente but the reſpirable portion of it is unuſually 
a e—in ſuch circumſtances qa thrive but poorly, 
er are re, f 
p. 13.) 


cer riſes after the fall of the autunita? rains, in the 
ifand of St. Domingo, ſometimes alrnoſt fuddenly de- 
XA the vital principle ; at others, forming foul 
ulcers, and 'by its unconque! ma- 
wounds to reſiſt all manner of _— 


ney, . 
again Uſſcolouring the Kin; or, ob- 

E the theſenterie ghnds. kbeping up a flow fe- 
ducing emaciztion,' amd finall finally exhauſting the 

© - bo 4 ſcrous fix; this æriform venom 

being. 6h es. or malignant fevers, which, 


though of local origin, are generally faid to have deen 
- imported; in ſhips from the coſts of Africa.“ But 


dow; mary e Ae LY ; 


Ati ond Animal je, particu a in the 


e vapcurs, Fe they undoubtedly 
e t profulign, in cities, * 
curing. putretaction, and | 

| every. ang) having eicher overcome thoſe 
2 — it, natuge, Wiley proyided to counterbalance 
: S | cir ravages; or; not meet- 

heir putrid maſſes and filthy 
wie in all their abundance 
| ſurrounding 


oi 
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farrounding the bodies of men, and fling their hab- 
itations, foon commence their -deſtyuttive influences.” 
They may be either taken in by reſpiration, mixed 
with the faljva, and conveyed into t Aten eie and 
applied to the internal organs ; or; they may en- 
crated in the alimentary canal, by tld 40 3 of 
of animal and — ſubſtances * as food. 
The —— from too _— putrefation, 
the liquor, pancreatic juice, and bile, 
which, mixing with it, diſſo dbl ber and Ga it for the | 
various pu it is intended to ſer ve. As long 
then, as the ſtomach ſecretes its quors in healthy and 
due quantities, will its: 7. * be in utter impoſſi· 
bility of forming the ſeptic poiſon. But when theſe 
preventatives are entirely ſuſpended, or "weakened, 
from debilitating cauſes, ſuch as the too liberal uſe of 
ſpirituous liquors, exceſſive heat, fatigue, or from any 
Pad phys by which its healthy functions are de- 
or impaired, then it is evident that the food” 
will be liable to corrupt, and the products formed 
from theſe materials, within the 2 and intef. 
tines, fimilar to thoſe which obtain without the bod 2 
A ſource of 8 efſluvia feems thus to exiſt in 
our bodies; from its ſtimulant qualities, the oc- 
currence alli nauſea, burning pain, and exceffive vom- 
iting, together with other ſymptoms of gaſtritis, will *. 
i not be difficult of explanation.“ To this :cavſe, 
be whether generated in the prime vie, or taken in, from 
2 vitiated atmoſphere, when applied to the inteſtinal 
. are amn, ee and cholera mne 


M f r of beef and pork, in \his Commonwealth, 
(New- unter 6 Ab of pork, nds Commons thou- 


n ftates'of decay, partly from the bad qualiy, = 
and prove from the ſcanty quapre of, he of the 94 of Soda, (ſes- ſalt) with 
_ which they were pickled, he aftftapts amdunted, in the whole, to forty 
fprefons ; r , it always tuen four. 
This acidity could be both _/melled When it infinuated itſelf into cuts 
and ſcratches on their hands, Lang em to inflatrie, and be difficult t6 Real. 
And out of , ſo expoſed to the acid ſumes of cot beef, 1 were 


affected with dylentery, ded with mor or and, ca... 
n aer, Auen more or leſs of 
. b 1 Letter _ Pr. Mitchill.) 
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diſeaſes of the ſame genus,-only differently modified, 


referable. The inflamed ſtate of the ſtomach, duo- 
denum, and lower parts of the inteſtinal canal, and 
the black, gangrenous and mortified ſpots, are all w- 
ing to the operation of this acid, which, in ſome caſes, 
may acquire a higher degree of malignancy than com- 
mon, by uniting with a larger portion of oxygene. 
The coffee: coloured matter, commonly called black. 
vomit, ejected in what are called bilious — fe vers, 
ſeems to owe its colour to a mixture of this acid, as 
appears from its ſtimulant nature, noticed by diflec- 
tors, with a quantity of bile and blood, which 1s pour- 
ed out of ſuch veſſels as have thein coats deſtroyed by 
this poiſon. N 
On the application of theſe peſtilential fluids, which 
| have been conſidered the cauſe of the diſeaſes men- 
tioned, to the bodies of men, which it may com- 
pletely ſurround in ſome caſes, is it preſumed, are the 
various eruptions and petechiæ, ſo common in fevers 
of the worſt type, to be explained ; and not often to 
he referred to critical depoſitions of humours from 
the blood. Theſe affeftions will put on different ap- 
ances and malignancy, in proportion to the con- 
centrated ſtate of the poiſon, the conſtitution, and 
parts to which it is applied. From the diſpoſition of 
this acid to adhere to bed- clothes and bedding, of 
which there are innumerable inſtances, it will readily 
appear, how theſe peſtilential eruptions are produced, 
eſpecially on thoſe parts that are kept conſtantly cov- 
ered, as the back, loins, &c. which are thus continual- 
ly ſurrounded by an atmoſphere of contagious va- 
pours. The ſkip, thus beſet by this fluid, whoſe par- 
ticles ſeem to inhere in its poxes, becomes inflamed, 
and puts on this morbid 2 oo The yellow 
colour of the ſkin, in ſome c bly — 
diſeaſes, ſeems to u — — ie cauſe, and 


is not an abſorption of the Elle, as has been _—_— 

by writers on bilious remitting fevers. If theſe anges 

of colour in the an were really owing to abſorbed 

. or 
| 6 


„ 
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itated bile, the colour of the urine in theſe - 


or to 
caſes ought to be deeply tinged with this fluid, and 


the feces to put on an aſh- coloured appearance, as in 
jaundice; but none of theſe appearances are obſerved 


to take place in the fevers, where this pretended ab- 


ſorption is alleged, Befides, it is well known, that 
ſuch parts of the ſkin, to which this poiſon is artificial- 
ly applied, will put on a yellow appearance, reſembling 
that which is obſerved to take place in what is called 
yellow fever. 46+ 1 | Wai 
his acid, in a vaporific form, does, no doubt, 
ſometimes enter the trachea, with the air in reſpira- 
tion, where it may inflame and deſtroy the parts with 
which it comes in contact; and, in its ge to the 
lungs, if in a concentrated form, may occaſion ſudden 
death. In this manner may the ſudden extinction of 
life, in perſons expoſed to the contagion of the plague, 
as obſerved by Ruſſel, be accounted for. If this 
gaſeous fluid be inſpired in ſuch 2 diluted ſtate, as not 
to occaſion immediate death, 'it may cauſe catarrhal 
affections, anxiety, coma, ſuffocation, &c. depending 
on the ſparſe or concentrated form, and circumſtances 
under which it is applied. When mixed with at- 
 _moſpheric air, and taken into the lungs, it will not 
ſerve the purpoſes of reſpiration, as but a ſmall por- 
tion of vital air will be decompounded, owing to the 
large quantity of non-reſpirable air which is taken in. 
The heat of the body muſt thereby be leſſened, and 
the contractions of the heart and arteries become more 
flow and feeble. In this way may the purple and 
blackiſh ſpots, of perſons dead of fever, occaſioned by 
this acid and its oxyd, and the livid and dark colour 
of the ſkin, attended with coldneſs during life, be 
accounted for ; the lungs not being able to reſtore to 
the ſyſtem its uſual and neceſſary ſupply of oxygene. 
_ Hemorrhages, debility, and proſtration of ſtrength, 
together. with want of coheſion in the ſolids, might 
all be explained upon the ſame principle, "the muſcles 
being deprived of their uſual quantity of ozygene, 
and overcharged with ſepton. | 


If 


| taminated. 
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If this aid be formed in the tomach and inteſtines, 
or taken in by the faliva, and applied to the mouth, 
fauces, cuticular and pulmonic ſurface, it Will moſt 


probably be taken up by the abſorbent veſlels of the 


in and pulmonic organs, or abſorbed. by the lacteals 
of the inteſtines z and 1 in this way the blood is con- 


222 thrown out. em. the paiſoned 
maſs of blood, by means of the ſmall exhalent arteries, 


in malignant and peſtilential diſeaſes, forming the mat- 


ter of infection, and adhering to the bed-clothes and 
linen, which, by its corroſive — it deſtroys and 
rots; and, if excreted in any conſiderable quantity, 
ſo commonly relieves the patient, (inaſmuch as the 
volume of. poiſon, contained in the arterial ſyſtem, 


is thereby leſſened) ſhews that the blood, in certain 


diſcaſes, contains ſomething 'of a noxious nature. 
The appearances alſo, which blood, drawn in peſtilen- 
tial-fevers, puts on, correſpond with that in which 
ſeptic gas had been artificially injected. Blood, thus 


infected with this poiſon, taken up by the abſorbent 


veſſels, will be carried the round of circulation, and 
will continue to ſtimulate the heart and arteries, 
wearing out their excitability, and, conſequently, 


oi on death, if the conſtitution be incapable of be- 
of the f 


habitutated to its ſtimulus, or a part, or whole, 
imulus be not ſubducted. If it be preſent in 
any great quantity, it may cauſe a ſudden extinctiou of 
the vital iple, as is obſerved ſometimes to happen 


princi 
'in highly peſtilential diſcaſes. 


The abovementioned compounds, when abſorbed 
by the lymphatics, may inflame them, and cauſe ob- 


ſtructions, indurations, and even ſuppuration, of thoſe 


lands through which they paſs, as is commonly ob- 
to take place in the inguinal and axillary glands, 


in the plague, and other diſcaſes produced by a peſ- 
| W ſtate of the atmoſphere, where it is abſorbed 
in a highly concentrated * 1.97 Inſtances have otcur- 
red, where the * of the hand, on this ex- 
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| tremity being woundeg, in diſſecting bodies, in which 


the ſeptic acid appears already to be formed, were 
highly inflamed, and could be readily traced from the 
part where this fluid had been applied, in their courſe _ 
to the glands in the axilla, in which ſubiequent in- 

N took * 8 5 


I 39. ). 


'ANTIDO/TES. 


"Thx firſt ahh 1 ſhall mention, are the natural 
ones—the gaſtric liquor and the gall. Many pathol- 
ogiſts have ſuppoſed, that the gall, or the bitter of 


ſoda, (for ſoda is an ingredient of the bile) promotes 


putrefaction in the inteſtinal canal, and thereby was 
the cauſe of much febrile miſchief; but experiments, 
by Dr. Saunders and others, prove the contrary ; and 
that it is really a grand preventative of the very evils 
it has been accuſed of producing. Its alkaline qual- 
ities ſhow, that it is well calculated to check putrefac- 
tion, and quell a redundant acid in the firſt paſſages. 
The yellowneſs of the ſxin, in certain peſtilential dif. | 


_ eaſes, can be better accounted for from the influence 


of ſeptic acid, ſtriking out a colour as it acts upon the 
ſkin, or the depoſition of putrid blood, than from the 
preſence of the-bile ; and thi conſiderable quantity of 
it ſecreted in ſome of the caſes of poiſoning, called 
fever, ſhows, not that it is the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 


but that a copious flow of it has prevented, in the in- 


teſtines, the fatal conſequences of much feptic venom, 
produced there. The greenneſs of the bile, in ſuch 
caſes, is proof of its mixture with an acid; and, if 


further evidence is wanted, of its ſalutary and preſerv- 


ing power, examine the diflections of bodies dead of 


the yellow fever, &c. and it will appear, that, as far 


above and below the orifice of the ductus communis 
choledochus, as the biliary fluid extends, ſo far the 


duodenum and continuous parts of the inteſtines 2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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free from inflammation and its conſequences. Now, 


if by any means the digeſtive powers are deranged, 


and the ic liquor is not duly ſupplied, and if the 
liver to perform its office, and the bile is not 


— 


thrown into the inteſtines, in quantity ſufficient to 
retard putrefaction of the alimentary ſubſtances, and 
to prevent the formation of ſeptic acid, the aid of 
medicine, and artificial preparations, muſt be reſorted 


to. For this purpoſe, and with this intention, the 


moſt of the neutral ſalts have been preſcribed, as the 
proper remedies, and found ſalutary and uſeful ; to- 
* with many bitter vegetable preparations, oils, 
&c. The ſalts, eonſidered as the moR effectual cleanſ- 
ers of the alimentary canal, of any ſeptic and feculent 
matters, ate the earbonate of pot aſh, (falt of worm- 
wood) acetite of pot · aſh, (regenerated tartar) ſulphite 


of pot-aſh, (vitrivlated tartar) tartrite of pot-aſh;, (ſol- 
uble tartar) tartrite of ſoda, (Rochelle falt) ſulphate of 


ſoda, (Glauber's falt.) ' Theſe ſalts are decompoſed by 


the ſeptic acid; which coming in contact with them, 


the alkaline baſes will part with the acids, with which 
they are combined, and unite with 'the-feptic, accord- 
ing to the laws of attraction, and form with them ſep- 
tites. By this means, the cauſe of the diſeaſe will be 
removed, and the patient, if not too much worn 
down by 'difeaſe, recovers, The muriate of ſoda 
(common ſea- falt) is highly recommended in dyſen- 
teric complaints. Wright obſerves, that marine falt, 


diſſolved in any of the vegetable acids, operated as a 


charm in the dyſenteries, in the iſland of Jamaica, 
when all the other remedies, which have been cele- 
brated in curing this diſeaſe, had failed. Oils have an 


attraction for, and readily combine with the ſeptic 


acid. Caſtor oil was uſed here (Boſton) as a cathar- 
tic, in the laſt epidemie, with evident good effect. 


I The diſcharges it dccaſioned were very copious, liquid, 


green, and, in ſome caſes, almoſt as dark as ink. 

The neutral falts, with the baſis of ſoda, (obſerves 
Dr. Mitchill) are among the moſt mild, and r Surya 
_ ; . cacious 


c 


inteſtines free from noxious materials, in our 
lential and other fevers. The phoſphate of ſoda, (ſoda 
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efficacious articles of the ſhops. The tartrite of ſoda, 
(Rochelle falt) is an elegant remedy, and one of which 
I have employed, with much ſatisfaction, to keep the 


hoſphorata) is, „a yet more elegant medicine, 
rely ſoluble i 2 to take, and not difficult 
to be decompounded in the bowels. The carbonate 
of /oda, diflolved in water, and taken into the ſtom- 
at the rate of from four to eight grains in two 


or three hours, is a moſt gentle and efficacious reme- 


dy in dyſenteries, and in cholera infantum, If teneſ- 
mus is violent, clyſters of ſoda often afford almoſt in- 
ſtant relief. Laudanum, if neceſſary, may be joined 
in both caſes. Indeed, in the three enumerated forms, 
ſoda is capable of attracting the ſeptic acid, which, no 
doubt, is a frequent exciting cauſe of dyſent 

Dr. Barker, of Portland. is a very — rei 
mony, in favour of the uſe of . = — and al- 
kaline falts, in dyſenteries and putrid fevers. | Theſe 
diſeaſes were prevalent there in the fummer and au- 
tumn of 1798. He ſays—“ The mode of treatment, 
which I purſued, was to cleanſe the ſtomach with 
3pecac. and the inteſtines with rhei and ſal. abſynth. or ſat. 
cathart. with ſal. abſynth. Lubricous oils and muci 
were occaſionally employed, as alſo enemas. But the 


remedies which I depended upon, to counteract the 


noxious cauſe, were alkaline falts and earths. My 
common preſcription was, ag. cal. Dj; ſal. abſynth. 3ij. 
the doſe from one to two 'ounces every hour; 

in ſome caſes, every half hour, or oftener, in an in- 
fuſion of camomile flowers. Beſides this, I uſed 
eta. magnet. or creta, frequently m one to two 
n in twenty-four hours.“. 


- Thus are exhibited the moſt ER? WR" <3 and 
the leading poſitions of the Mitchillian dodtrine of 


epidemic 22 and © theory of peſtilential fluids; 


taken p tom bis own wri and from a 
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treatiſe by Dr. Lent. For further confirmation and it 
proofs, in detail, together with an abundance of nov- tl 
el and important facts, well adapted argument, inge- li 
nious reaſoning and juſt concluſion, I muſt refer to 1 
the writings themſelves. They will be found well tu 
deſerving the attention of every inquirer; of the agri- na 
cultor, the chemical elaboratiſt, the natural philoſo- th 
pher, the pathologiſt, and the medical practitioner. in 
ä | dt 
— — —— lit 

| | te 

THE laws and operations of animal life, are many 17 
and various; ſome of its more interior effects and tl 
movements are totally removed beyond the reach of tt 
human inveſtigation ; ſo far, at leaſt, as this inveſtiga- w 
tion is made to reſt upon the knowledge gained ſe 
through the external and bodily ſenſes. If there ies KF {© 
not only a difficulty, but an impoſſibility, in inveſti- ci 
gating and explaining, to human apprehenſion, the 0] 
operations of the animate machinery.in an unimpair- At 
ed ſtate, we are not to wonder, or feel diſappointment, ar 
if many of the phenomena of diſeaſe ſhould not admit th 
of clear elucidation. That pathology, or theory of 12 
diſeaſe, which will explain the mg of its ſymptoms, 01 
ſhould be conſidered as the beſt ; and that the trueſt th 
phyſiology, which accounts for the mg/ of the opera- ip 
tions and functions of organic life. It is perfettly Is 
erroneous to ſay, that vitality is derived from any of it 
the elements of nature, taken in or applied to the th 
ſyſtem. This is ſo far from true, that, inſtead of their T 
imparting any real vitality, ſomething is always /uper- el 
added to the materials, taken into the ſyſtem, wheth- m 
er in a gaſeous elementary form, or otherwiſe, before pe 
they can become a part of it, or are aſſimilated; and de 
any thing or ſubſtance, that will not yield to the di- pl 
geſtive powers of the ſyſtem, or, that cannot be chang- le 
ed by them, from the nature, form and qualities it Is 
poſſeſſed before it entered the ſyſtem, is deleterious m 
and deſtructive of its life, in that it does not yield to of 


its 
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its operations ; which is the caſe with every thin 


that has not parted with the hving principle ; becauſe 
life cannot operate upon life without mutual injury. 
This ſhows, that there is ſomething in animate na- 
ture, ſuperior to any thing in external or material 
nature. It is true, that animal life is ſupported by 
the things taken in or applied to the body ; but this, 
in no way, proves that it is derived from, and is pro- 
duced by them: on the contrary, were not animal 
life ſourced in a higher principle than any of the ma- 
terial elements, there could be no ſuch thing as nat- 
ural death ; becauſe, conſtantly ſurrounding the body, 
they are always ready to cheriſh and ſupport the life 
they have imparted ; and this life the body muſt al- 
ways continue to receive, if originally received in con- 
ſequence of their operation upon it. When material 
ſubſtances are applied to the living or ſenſitive prin- 
ciple, ſuch as are congenial to it, and are capable of co- 
operation with it, are ſelected, become adherent to, 
and recipient of, animal and ſpiritual life and form ; 
and thus are poſſeſſed of a nature ſuperior to that in 
their elementary ſtate ; thus ſublimate and fpiritual- 
ized, they are fitted to receive, embody, and organize 
our very thoughts, perceptions and affections; and 
thus they are made the ſubſtrata and externals of the 


ſpiritual body, for future and eternal exiſtence. What 


is not capable of becoming thus ſubſtantiate and ſpir- 
itualized, or of receiving, retaining, and perpetuating 
the life or ſpiritual nature, is ejected and thrown off. 
This proceſs is continued until the ſoul is completely 
embodied and enveloped in ſuch of the natural ele- 


ments as are, from the ſpiritual nature, rendered im- 


periſhable ; then it is that the natural body begins to 
decay; that is, as ſoon as the ſpiritual form is com- 
plete and the ſtature full ; old age comes on, and, at 
length the body dies; becauſe of no further uſe, and 
is only a cumbrous inveſtiture, and real impedi- 
ment.— The natural powers are the ſtrongeſt, moſt 
operative, and the irritability more diffuſed, in infan- 
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cy, childhood, and up to manhood; then gradually 
leſſening, in proportion to the increaſing exertion and 
ſtrength of intellectual agency. It is not pretended, 
that what is here aſſerted is from any real or poſitive 
knowledge of the fact; it never can be known from 
any natrxal experience, or developement from natural 
proof, however elevated the point of intellection and 
intuition may be. But efed&s from an application and 
operation of the natural elements upon animated bod- 
ies, may and can be known; and theſe are the pro 
ſubjects for inveſtigation. They will always be found 
ſufficiently numerous to employ the moſt induſtrious, 
perſevering, active and penetrating minds. 

The criterion of juſt eſtimation, hinted at in the 
above remarks, viz. that that is the beſt pathology 
which explains the moſt of the phenomena of diſeaſes 
and their cauſes, does not make againſt the Mitchillian 
doctrine j but, on the contrary, inclines us to eſpouſe 
it as the moſt rational and juſt ; yet it is not without 
its difficulties. 

Some phyſicians alt in the opinion, that merely a 
defect or abſtraction of oxygene will give riſe to putrid 
diſeaſes ; and the opinion is not deſtitute of plauſi- 
bility, nor ſeemingly, unſupported by fact. 

The fame concurrence of circumſtances neceſſary to 
the production of the ſeptic acid, will occaſion a di- 
minution of oxygene : ſo far then the reaſoning is 
equally applicable in both caſes. The phenomena of 
diſeaſe, and the effects in either caſe upon the human 
conſtitution, ought to determine which hypotheſis 
has moſt of probability, and which is in cloſeſt agree- 
ment with real fact, 

The healthy temperature of the body, the preſer- 
vation of animal heat, all the various ſecretions and 
excretions ; in ſhort, the whole proceſs of animaliza- 
tion depends upon the action and functions of the 
whole ſeries of veſſels and organs; and their action 
certainly depends upon a regular ſupply of vital air or 
oxygene. This is aſſerted upon the authority of legit - 
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imate experiment and well atteſted fact. The im- 
portant uſe of this 1 in the adminiſtration of 
the animal economy has cauſed it to be conſidered as 
the pabulum vitæ of all animal nature. The extreme 
veſſels, in the nouriſhment and preſervation of the 
ſyſtem, are continually employed in forming animal 
oxyds of different kinds, as the fat and jellies of the 
membranous and white parts; in the various depaſi- 
ſitions of muſcle, bone, tendon, &c. for theſe are 
all continually abſorbed, thrown oft in the various 
excretions, and inceſlantly renewed. They are con- 
tinually employed in filling up all the cavities and in- 
terſtices, c. But when the body is attacked by a 
malignant diſorder, appearances are then much chang- 
ed, and all theſe various operations either immediate- 
ly ceaſe, or are totally reverſed. Inſtead of the forma- 
tion of animal oxyds, ſolids, &c. there is a very mani- 
feſt decompoſition and diflolution of them : witneſs the 
great emaciation of the body, the great ſecretion and 

ow of bile in many inſtances, the aſtoniſhing accu- 
mulation of fœcal and putrid matters in the alimenta- 
ry canal; infomuch that almoſt a conſtant. cathartic 
evacuation is neceſſary, during the progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe, and even in a ſtate of convaleſcence. In fact, fi. 
bre and fluid, animal fat and gall, fœces and urine, all 
the ſecretions and excretions are blended in one com- 
mon and heterogeneous maſs; poured into and lodg- 
ed in the alimentary canal. Now if this condition 
of the body is a proof of the preſence of ſeptic acid, 
it as ſtrongly marks a defect of oxygene. 

But now examine the blood. The direct and man- 
ifeſt effects of vital air upon the blood, as proved by 
manifold and well atteſted experiments, are, 1. Its 
oxygenation, by which it is globulated, and theſe 
globules rendered firm, compact, ſolid, and diſtinct ; 
and the whole maſs coagulable. 2. It reddens the 
blood, or gives to it a bright vermillion tinge, and 
when it is in this ſtate, then it is, that that principle 
is ſupplied to the ſyſtem, which ſupports the life and 


motion 
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motion of its whole machinery. Now theſe are not 
the appearances in diſeaſes. The dark and /ivid colour 
of the blood, when the diſeaſe has advanced to the 
ſecond or third day, and is violent ; its frequent 
incoagulable ſtate z the petechiz or purple ſpots ; 
the black and offenſive diſcharges by ſtool and 
vomit, are proof direct, of defect of oxygene, a con- 
ſequent prevalence of ſepton, and an incipient pro- 
greſſive putrefaction: that is, if we give any credit 
to pneumatic chemiſtry, and the phyſiological deduc- 
tions from principles long ſince eſtabliſhed. 

„At the cloſe of the ſecond ſtage,” ſays Moſeley, 
« of the diſeaſe, and at the time the third ſtage com- 
mences, which decides/ the fate of the patient, he be- 
comes tranquil and compoſed, free from diſtreſs or anx. 
ety, inſomuch that the diſeaſe ſeems to be at an end; 
but the deluſion ſoon vaniſhes, a fatal ſtorm ſoon ſuc- 
ceeds the calm, which overwhelms the patient, and 
completes the cataſtrophe ; a mortification comes on, the 
fluids are diſſolved, and profuſe: diſcharges of black 
blood enſue.” . 70 | 

The face is livid in apoplexies, in ſtrangulations, 

in fits of coughing, &c. becauſe the proceſs of reſpi- 
ration being ſuſpended, the acceſs of vital air is pre- 
vented. The countenance, in a fit of- malignant fe- 
ver, is livid, and not diſſimilar in appearance to that 
of an apoplexy or fit of hyſterics. | 

But is not a defect, abſtraction, or want of oxy- 
gene an et of which the formation of the ſeptic 
acid, either in the ſyſtem or out of it, is the cauſe ? 
For although ſepton and oxygene, in their ſeparate ſtate, 
have a very weak, if any attraction for each other; 
yet when brought into chemical union, then their at- 
tachment becomes very ſtrong, and the combination 
rapid and intimate, until arrived at the point of ſatur- 
ation. Admit now the fact, that ſeptic acid is ſome- 
times formed in the alimentary canal, and that theſe 
are the circumſtances attending its formation, if there 


ſhould not be preſent at the time of the formative 
0 
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of the ſeptic acid, a quantity of oxygene in a gaſeous 
and diſengaged ſtate, ſufficient to carry the combina- 
tion to the point of ſaturation, it may even be drawn 
trom the blood and animal fibre, thus occaſioning 
the livid appearance of the body and blood, always 
more or leſs the diſtinguiſhing marks of a putrid fe- 
ver. But if this diminution of oxygene, in and out 
of the ſyſtem, reſults from the formation of the ſep- 
tic acid, it muſt be fimultaneous with this formation 


of the acid, and proximate of any effect from the 


acid upon the ſyſtem. This brings us to the moſt in- 
ſuperable diſticulty to be met with in the Mitchillian 
theory. If the irritability of the ſyſtem is kept up, 
by a regular and inceflant ſupply of oxygene, and if 
this ſupply is withheld or taken from the ſyſtem, ſyn- 
chronous with the formation of the ſeptic acid, the 
irritability muſt ceaſe or be ſuſpended as an immediate 
conſequence, and previous to any other effect of the 
acid upon the ſyſtem: how then can it produce its 
effects by its ſtimulating qualities? Beſides, it is not 
aſcertained, whether the withholding or abſtracting 
that principle or ingredient which ſupports the irrita- 
bility of the ſyſtem, will not be as fatal to it, occaſion 
as much commotion and anguiſh, and produce as 


great a malignancy of diſeaſe, as an over ſupply of 


the ſame ingredient, or as an exceſſive ſtimulation, 

from whatever cauſe, producing indirect debility. 
Frequently it happens, that chills or rigours precede 

the firlt attack of fever, and that at this time there is 


a torpor and almoſt total ination of all the veſlels 


throughout the ſyſtem ; after this, and frequently 
through the progreſs of the diſeaſe, alternations of 
heat and chills take place. But if the fever were ex- 
cited and continued by exceſſive ſtimulation of the 
ſeptic acid, this ſtimulation muſt be kept up and in- 
creaſed uniformly, (during the preſence of the acid) 


from the firſt morbid impreſſion, until followed by in- 


direct debility. | 
The blood and fibre of infants and youth are more 


oxygenated than that of adults. Infants and youth 
| H are 
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are peculiarly ſubje& to the local form of epidemic 
diſeaſe, called dyſentery ; with adults, the diſeaſe af. 

ſumes the more general form of feyer. The inflam. 
matory ſtage of fever is much longer with the middle 
aged, than with thoſe that are paſt the meridian of 
life. The, irritability of the ſyſtem diminiſhes pro- 
portionably with the advancement of age; and the 


irritability varices with the degree of oxygenation, , 


which depends upon the various proportions of vital 
air, or oxygene, taken into the ſyſtem. Females and 
pregnant women are Jeſs liable to be affected by epi- 
demic diſeaſes, than males of the ſame age. The fe- 
male ſyſtem is conſtitutionally ſubject to occaſional 
variations in the proportions of oxygene in the blood, 
cauſing the mænorrhagic diſcharges ; and this may be 
a reaſon, that they are not ſo liable to be diſeaſed by 
armoſpheric viciſſitude, from a want of the ſame prin- 
ciple or oxygene. » 

We have thus ſtated and difcuſſed what appeared 
to be difficulties in the Mitchillian theory: as well as 
fomething favouring the idea, that putrid diſeaſes are 
occaſioned by a want of the acidifying and conſolidat- 
ing principle. Perhaps it would not become me to 
expreſs any politive opinion in the cafe; I therefore 
ſuſpend my judgment. Facts, experiments, and the 
teſtimony of medical authors are appealed to and 
adduced, by the advocates of theſe two opinions. 
That the diſeaſe is cauſed in one or both of theſe 
ways, according to prediſponent circumſtances, there 
ſeems every reaſon to conclude. Prediſpoſing cauſes, 
perhaps, have as much to do in deciding the char- 
acteriſtics and real nature of a diſeaſe, as the exciting 
cauſcs themſelves : indeed it is diſſicult to determine 
or ſhow the difference, in many inftances, between 
them. Diſeaſes, therefore, may be variant proportiona- 
bly with their prediſpoſing cauſes. Dr. Mitchill's in- 
veſtigations are novel and intereſting ; his arguments 
copious, and his deductions, fo far as facts can be had 
and will extend, are juſt. The abilities, which _ 
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done ſo much, can ſtill do more; and although ſome 
obſcurities and difficulties ſtill remain, yet we do not 


deſpair that in the end they will be obviated, by fair 
explanation, and a progreſſive developement of truth. 


We ſhall here introduce a page or two from Vol. 
II. Medicina Nautica, upon which we ſhall offer ſome 
remarks, which will cloſe the diſcuſſion of the ſubject 


of peſtilential fluids, 


« It is ſomewhat ſingular, that among all the variety 
of articles, that has attracted the attention, and excited 


the ingenuity of phyſicians, none of them have ever 


recommended a proceſs for ſupplying factitious oxygene. 
But it is eaſily to be perceived, that their wits have 
been directed, not to the ſupport of the vital flame, 
by chemical agents of health; but ſolely to the de- 
ſtruction of the matter of contagion, by morbific va- 
pours. (Page 53.) | | 

“The atmoſphere of all warm climates probably 
poſſeſſes a larger proportion of oxygene, than that of 
our more northerly latitudes ; and there may be ſome 
peculiarity of conſtitution, in -unſeaſoned Europeans, 
that diſpaſes their blood to receive a greater quantity 
of this ſtimulus, and which may favour the diſeaſe in 
queſtion. The ſeaſoned European, the native white 
inhabitant, and all the people of colour, to the deep- 
eſt black, who have reſided in the (Welt India) 
Hands, are obſerved to be ſecure againſt the yellow 
fever: or, if they become affected, it is from cauſes 
which are common to them with the new-comers 
from the northerly regions. The fallow looks and com- 


plexion of theſe people certainly ſhow that their blood 


is not ſo florid, and conſequently leſs oxygenated, than 
thoſe who are ſubje& to this endemic : and this fact 
clearly points out and confirms what has been moſt 
ſucceſsful in the prevention. This alſo ſtrongly eluci- 
dates the theory of Dr. Mitchill, whoſe prophylactic 
means entirely correſpond with the moſt app 
experience on the ſubject. His doctrine does not ſu- 


perſede 
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perſede what has been thou ght the beſt practice, and 


while it rather confirms it, has added other aſſiſtants 


that were before employed with doubt and heſitation, 
becauſe there was no principle eſtabliſhed to direct 
their application. | 

« Particular ſpots of ſoil, and eſpecially ſwampy dif. 
tricts of country, give out thete peſtiferous exhala- 
tions, which ſo ſingularly affect the human body; 
and as we recede from the places where they are 
evolyed, we in proportion avoid the poiſon. In other 
words, they are too much diluted to be hurtful; or 
they excite diſeaſes neither ſo acute nor fatal. (Page 
bod... 1 1 | 

82 * have been called upon to give our opinion, in, 
what manner contagion. afſects the human body : Is 
it to be conſidered as a ſtimulant, exhauſting the ſen- 
ſorial powers, and producing indirect debility? This 
ſubject has been haſtily diſpoſed of clſewhere : we 


have {till many doubts ; but our - reflections are not 
ſufficiently matured to decide. The matter of conta. 
gion, whatever it may be; (it may be nitrous gas, or 


any other gas) certain it is, that it affects the human 
body by firſt impregnating the atmoſphere. All theſe 
gaſſes, we readily admit, may be called ſtimulants, if 
taken into the ſtomach, or applied to an excoriated 
ſurface ; but as diffuſed in the medium which animals 
breathe, they render it leſs fit for reſpiration. The 
elective attraction of the lungs, giving out and re- 
ceiving.noxiaus and ſalutary principles, by expiration 
and inſpiration, is deſtroyed by the preſence of the 
contagious miaſmita; and the firſt ſymptoms of infec- 
tion would appear, to be the imperfect expanſion of 
the lungs, ab/zrattion of heat and oxygene, with, a cor- 
reſponding ſenſation throughout the whole frame. 
We ſee no reaſon, however, that excludes the ſuppo- 
ſition of the hurtful quality being jir/? applied to the 
nerves, ſpread on the delicate membranes of the 
bronchia, and from them communicated to the ſyſtem. 
Is it inconſiſtent with the wiſe defence which Nur 
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has given to other organs, to ſay that the nerves ex- 
panded on the pulmonary veſicles, are endowed with 
a perceptive diſpoſition, that enables them to diſtin- 
guiſh the hurtful qualities of the air, abſtracted from all 
chemical combination which reſpiration may effect on 
the vital fluid? Is it groſs to ſay that they feel? that 
they poſſeſs an animal appetency for the expreſs pur- 
poſe? Their ſenſe we know to be moſt exquiſite, from 
the leaſt irritation, throwing the trachea and bronchia 
into convulſive action. And theſe nerves muſt be admi- 
rably ſuited for that intention; as the blood, warmed 
and ſtimulated by every freſh acceſſion of oxygene, 
muſt be conſtantly beſtowing excitement. Surely it 


is reaſonable to admit, from analogy, that the lungs, 


ſo wondertully conſtructed, may diſtinguiſh a poi- 
ſonous quality in the air, through the medium of 
nerves, as well as the optic neryes ſhould diſcern 
light, Sulphurous and nitrous gas excite coughing : 
an excoriated or wounded part feels an increafe of 
pain, when held in a veſlel containing oxygene gas : 
with equal propriety, therefore, it may be ſaid, that 
the pulmonary nerves become diſeaſed by the appli- 
cation of contagious matter, and that the lungs, in 
conſequence, ceaſe to perform aright their chemical 
functions. I am led into theſe reflections, by being 
perſuaded, that this ſubject has been conſidered too 
much in a chemical view ; and the preſence of a vital 
principle operating in the ſyſtem, made but of ſecond-' 
ary conſequence in this ſublime operation of nature. 


Whether this opinion will be admitted or not, our 


doubts are not yet removed, that. the effect of contagion 
is the ab/trattion of ſtimulus fromthe body, and the ſucceed- 


ing 2/4 a diſeaſe of direct debility. 
a cc 


We can hardly ſuppoſe. that contagious matter 
acts as a ſtimulant producing indirect debility, when 
we ſec its action ſo manifeſtly aſſiſted by prediſpoſi- 
tion, and that depending generally on a debilitated ſtate 
of the body. Its previous ſtimulant power has never 
been marked ; and the very flow progreſs of the ear: 
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ly ſymptoms ſometimes is a ſtrong argument againft 
its exiſtence. But if it induces fever, by dire&ly af. 

<ing the organs of reſpiration, by deficient ſtimulus 
to their nerves, or by imparting /e/5 oxygene to the blood, 
the whole operation may be accounted for, without 
admitting its ſtimulant power. The diſeaſed condi- 
tion of the ſtomach, we think, is always a ſecondary 
attendant on the febrile ſtate: the contrary opinion 
aroſe chiefly from the notion, that the poiſon was re- 
ceived by the ſtomach, afterwards taken into the cir- 
culation, and there became the cauſe of the fever. 
This could neyer be the caſe in thoſe inſtances where 
contagion in a moment, quicker than thought, induces 
wild delirium, and ſometimes inſtant death. As act- 
ing immediately on the - organs of 'reſpiration, the 
fact is explained; and alſo leaves us ſtrongly impreſl- 
ed, that the nervous ſyſtem is primarily affected.” 


If there be much of truth and medical 'orthodoxy 
in the above paragraphs, there is at the ſame time much 
contradictory aſſertion; and the facts ſtated, (if they 
are facts) ſeem quite in open rupture with each oth- 
er. In one place, the production and artificial ſupply 
of oxygene is recommended as a corrective of febrile 
miaſmita, the generation of which, it is ſaid, is favour- 
ed by air, which reſpiration in crowded places has ren- 

dered impure. And it is further thought, that con- 
tagious matter induces fever, by imparting % oxy- 
gen to the blood, than is uſual in a ſtate of health ; 
thereby depriving the nerves of the natural and wont- 
ed ſtimuli. But then in another place, and contrary 
of this, it is ſtated, that, probably, the atmoſphere of 
all warm climates poſſeſſes a larger proportion of ox- 


ygene, than the more northerly latitudes ; and that, 


from ſame peculiarity of conſtitution, the blood of 
Europeans is more diſpoſed to receive a greater quan- 
tity of this ſtimulus, than the blood of the natives ; 
and, that this is the reaſon the former are more ſub- 
ject to the diſcaſe of yellow fever; but that, if the diſ- 


eaſe do attack the latter, it is from a cauſe, common 
ta 
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to the former Now, that the blood of unſeuſoned 


+ Europeans, who have, as ſtated in the extracts, been 
f. accuſtomed to breathe in an atmoſphere of an under 
18 proportion of oxygene, ſhould nevertheleſs poſſeſs 
, more oxygene than the blood of the natives, who have 
t always breathed an atmoſphere of an over proportion 
i. of oxygene, is to me unaccountable. Beſides, why is 
y it adviſed, in order to avoid peſtiferous exhalations, 
n which ſo peculiarly affect the human conſtitution, 2 
» recede from ſwampy diſtricts, whence they procee&#*? 
* Is it becauſe there is, in theſe places, leſs or more of 
r. oxygene than in elevated ſituations? I will not at- 
e tempt to ſolve the diſſiculty, until I am more fully 
8 perſuaded of the facts. Eudiometrical experiments, 
F eſpecially thoſe made by Dr. Clark, if accurately done, 
0 eſtabliſh directly the oppoſite opinion that there is 
[. leſs of oxygene in theſe climates. Both of theſe ſtate- 


ments, I conceive, may be thus far true ; that, in the 
warmer latitudes, there is more oxygene elaborated 


and drawn from vegetable ſurfaces, and other ways, | 
| during the day, than in colder latitudes ; but that, in | 
4 * the night, it is diminiſhed in exact proportion to its | 
wa eater abundance in the day time. If this be fact, 

al and if it be further true, as is aſſerted by the moſt re- 

97 ſpectable phyſicians in the Weſt Indies, that the diſeaſe 

5 almoſt invariably commences in the night, it is moſt 

. powerful and deciſive in favour of the opinion, that 

* the fever is a diſeaſe of direct debility, and ocgaſioned | 
A by a deficient ſupply of oxygene. g 
t- | | 

ry | | 
oy r 

it, THE method of cure generally adviſed and pur- _ 
of ſued by the phyſicians here, was conciſely this :— 

n- On the commencement of the diſeaſe, or in the 

53 firſt paroxyſm, when there is great heat and convulſed 

b. motion of the heart and veſſels, evacuate throughly 

1 and univerſally, by mercurial cathartics, by * 

0 | | reſis, 
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reſis, and by blood. letting; all theſe, with poultices, 
fomentations, pediluvium, bathing, (cold and warm) 
bliſtering enemas, &c. in ſuch extent, variety, and 
continuance, of application, as circumſtances require, 
After one or two effectual cathartic evacuations, give 
mercurial pills of one, two or three grains, every one, 
two or three hours, as ſymptoms ſhall indicate. Move 
the bowels with ſomething cathartic every, or every 
other day. DRINES—ſubacid, diluent, emolient. 
Continue thus, till arterial commotion and heat ſub- 
fide ; ſecretions and excretions are in ſome meaſure re- 
ſtored, and the ſigns of returning health appcar. 
Then uſe reſtoratives, viz. wine, bark, &c. Foor— 
light and eaſy to the ſtomach, but generous and gently 
ſtimulating; in ſmall quantities, and often. 
CarTrarTic EvacuanTs—To cleanſe the firſt paſ- 


ſages as thoroughly and ſpeedily as poſſible, which - 


certainly is the leading indication in the cure, calomel 
is conſidered as the ſafeſt, moſt certain and effectual. 
For this purpoſe, it is ſometimes given, without mix- 
ture with any other cathartic,- from 12, 15 to 20 

ains, in powder or bolus ; but more frequently it 
is uſed with jalap; from 10 to 15 gr. cal. from 20 to 
25 jal. Some phyſicians give the preference to ſenna, 
manna, cream of Tartar, ſalts, oils, &c. for cleanſing 
the bowels. After -adminiſtering ſome one or more 
of theſe, once or twice, with thorough effect ; then 
the ſmall pills of calomel are given, as we have al- 
ready ſtated. *< I believe,“ ſays Dr. Warren,“ (and 
this was the univerſal opinion of phyſicians in Boſ- 
ton) © that the moſt efficactons remedy, and the only 
one to be relied on (in the cure of the fever) is mer- 
cury. It is certain, that, as far as my obſervation 


has extended, under no other method of treatment 


did ſo many recover.” * The calomel was often con- 
tinued through the whole courſe of the fever; and 
ptyaliſm was uſually brought on within three or four 
days : though ſometimes upwards of 200 grains were 
given, at the rate of a grain every hour, without any 


ſpecific 


® Tytler, page 503. 
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ſpecific effect on the ſalivary glands. In proportion as 
the ſoreneſs of the mouth advanced, the ſymptoms 
univerſally gave way; and in every patient, two on- 
ly excepted, this effect of the remedy was a ſure 
pledge of recovery.” | 
BLEEDING— When there is a full, hard pulſe, dry 
{kin, great heat, and violent pains in the head, ſtom- 
ach and bowels, is certainly an excellent remedy, if 
not a ſina qua non of a cure. With the plethoric and 
middle aged, it is ſometimes neceſſary to repeat it 
ſeveral times. The quantity taken muſt be in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the patient, and the ur- 
gency of ſymptoms. In this town, 1798, it was un- 
uſual to bleed beyond the third time; oftener twice. 
After bleeding, and the evacuation of the bow- 
els of their putrid or putrefying contents, and 
with the intention of allaying the exceſſive vaſcu- 
lar diſtreſs, and preventing the putrefaction and diſ- 
ſolution of the blood and fluids; the more urgent 
and painful ſymptoms, which mark the ſeveral ſtages 
of the diſeaſe, claim attention and remedy. 
BLIiSTERING— The firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe was gen- 
erally marked with ſevere and pungent pains in the 
head, and down the back and loins ; alſo a heat, and 


burning ſenſation at the præcordia, together with nau- 


ſea and vomiting, or violent retchings to vomit. 
Epiſpaſtics upon the back, neck, or under the oc- 
ciput, and over the ſtomach, are found to be ſer- 
viceable in allaying theſe ſymptoms ; ſometimes the 
relief and benefit is very evident. Fomentations were 
ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute for bliſtering, to relieve 
the diſtreſſing ſymptoms of gaſtritis. Mint tea, with 
a few drops of liquid laudanum, is good to allay con- 
vulſions or nauſea of the ſtomach. Dr. M*Lane uſed 
with good effect, a ſolution of white vitriol, in pep- 
permint water, with the addition of a little laudanum, 
or paragoric elixir. Two ſcruples of the vitriolic were 
diſſolved in ſix ounces of water, with thirty drops of 


laudanum. He gave a table ſpoonful every halt * 
I ti 
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till the ſymptoms diſappeared. Bliſters are applied to 
the temples, neck and back, thighs and arms, to rouſe 
the ſyſtem from the torpor, low delirium, and ex- 
treme debility, which mark the ſecond ſtage of the 
diſeaſe. 

Pepi.uvium—This, with poultices, &c. is frequent- 
ly uſed to moderate the violent determination of the 
blood to the head, and to aſſiſt in opening the pores 
of the ſkin, and in bringing on perſpiration. But all 
this is perhaps better and more expeditiouſly done, 
by the 

Warm BATrH— Dr. M'Lane, after bleeding his pa- 
tient, and evacuating the bowels by phyſic, or an in- 
jection, ordered him into the warm bath, and while 
fitting there, half elevated out of the tub, three buck- 
cts of cold water were daſhed over him. He was then 
taken out, and, after being well rubbed with a rough 
dry cloth, was put to bed, and well covered. The 
room was choſen airy and open, and the bed placed 
in ſuch a manner, that no direct draught of air play- 
ed upon it. Drs. Ruſh and Griffiths adviſe, it-the 
| diſeaſe does not yield to cathartic evacuation and 
bleeding, to endeavour to bring on a profule perſpi- 
ration, by wrapping up the patient in blankets, with 
five or ſix hot bricks, wet with vinegar, applied to 
different parts of his body; giving the patient at the 
ſame time repeated draughts of hot camomile tea, or 
| ſage tea; hot lemonade, or weak punch, hot liquor, 
that is agreeable to him to drink. 

«© The ſweating remedy ſhould be uſed but four or 
five hours at a time, and but once in the twenty-four 

hours. If the patient ſhould become faint, during 
the exerciſe of this excellent remedy, it ſhould be diſcon- 
tinued for a few hours ; but renew, (under the cir- 
cumſtances formerly. mentioned) if the diſeaſe con- 
tinue.“ 

CoLD BATHN Is by many phyſicians conſidered 
as a ſovereign remedy ; eſpecially during what is call- 
ed the inflammatory ſtage of the diſeaſe, or we 
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there is great heat and arterial commotion in the ſyſ- 
tem. The manner of application is, generally, to 
ſtrip - the patient naked, removing from under him 
ſuch of the bed-clothes as would be injured by wet- 
ting them; let his poſture be eaſy; then daſh the 
water upon him, with ſome force, by ſtanding at a 
diſtance from the patient, and from any convenient 
veſſel, till the heat appears to be abated. Another 
mode of laving the body is by rubbing it with 
ſponges dipped in cold water, or vinegar and water. 
In this manner the face, hands and arms, feet and 
legs, ſhould be moiſtened every hour in the day, dur- 
ing the heat of fever. In this town, during the laſt 
epidemic, when the heat of the ſummer was moſt ex- 
ceſſive, and the diſeaſe bearing the inflammatory 
type, this remedy was uſed by Drs. Euſtis, Hayward, 
and Whipple, with very evident good effect, produc- 
ing, in ſeveral inſtances, complete relief and an expe- 
ditious cure. Dr. Currie recommends the uſe of the 
cold bath under the following precautions, viz. 
When there is no ſenſe of chillineſs preſent ; where the heat 
of the ſurface is above what is natural ; and when there 
is no general or profuſe perſpiration. It is alſo conſidered 
as an excellent internal remedy, in fevers of all de- 
ſcriptions; and it is recommended to be taken in ſuch 
quantities as the patient ſhall defire, but under the 
lame reſtrictions as when externally applied. | 
Enemas—During the extreme irritability of the 
ſtomach, the adminiſtration of medicine in this way 


ſhould be entirely — all attempts will prove 


fruitleſs, and the difficulty only increaſed and aggra- 
vated by ſuch attempts.“ In the mean time, — 
an 


4] had a caſe of black-vomiting in my own family, on Long - Ifland, this ſea · 
ſon (1799.) A young girl, my niece, three days after leaving the city, in the 
month of September, was found to labour under the uſual ſymptoms of the 
peſtilence. Apprehenſive of the threatened ſtate of the ſtomach, I evacuated 
the alimentary canal as ſoon as poſlible, by cathartics, and ordered the bowels 


| to be kept open by clyſters. Toward the cloſe of the ſecond day of the malady, 


ſhe vomited up dark-coloured mattes in the uſual manner, and I believed the 
time of her death was very near. As I had never known any remedies, whether 
acid, alkaline, or neutral, nor of any other quality, do good in that dangerous 


condition of the ſtomach, but had always found every thing taken in of _ _ 
icina 


: 
. 
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ether practice ;—and 1 think it very like 
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and nutritious injections muſt be made with frequen. 
cy, with ſuch topical applications as ſymptoms ſhall 
indicate. The injection may be veal or chicken broth, 
or water-gruel, if meant to be wholly nutritive; if 
for a cathartic effect, a table ſpoonful or two of Glau- 
ber's ſalts may be diflolved in the grucl, and a little 
ſweet oil and molafles added; a table ſpoonful of 
each. 7 FR 
Opluu—was frequently combined with calomel, 
to prevent it from paſſing off by the bowels, and aſſiſt 
its diffuſion in the ſyſtem, and thereby inſure its ef. 
fects upon the glandular ſyſtem. When there was 
no inclination to vomit, and to produce a diapho- 
retic effect, a grain or two of tart. emet. was added. 
Opium was alto uſed, when ſuch caiual ſymptoms oc- 
curred, as indicate the uſe of this medicine ; and this 
was more eſpecially the caſe during convaleſcence. 
Drinxs—To aſſiſt and promote the different evac- 
vations, always proper to be made as the firſt thing 
neceſſary in the cure of fever, large 9 di- 
uent 


dicinal kind to do harm, by inereaſing the irritation and diſpoſition to vomit, 1 
determined, in this caſe, to leave the ſtomach as much to itſelf as I could. I 
therefore withheld all medicines, aud forbade the adminiſtration of ſood, until 
the patient ſhould aſk for it, and gratified her to the full, by allowing the draughts 
of cool warer ſhe called for. The ſurface of the body was bathed frequently 
with cool ſalt- water and {oap-ſuds alternately ; and an epiſpaſtic was applied to 
the epigaſtric region. The black-vomiting ceaſed toward the end of the third 
day; and after an abſtinence of eight days from all kind of food, ſhe aſked for 
a roaſted potatoe.. During thoſe eight days, ſhe drank no drink but cool water ; 

and, what is very remarkable, at the end of that time poſſeſſed more ſtrength 
than ſhe did on the third day from the attack. She recovered, and has been very 


well ever ſince. I am quite ſatisfied, from the ill-ſucceſs of giving medicine to 


ſtop black-vomiting, that the beſt way is to let the ſtomach remain as much at 
reſt as poſſible, and not be tormented and thrown into convulſions by foreign 
matters taken down. In order to make this mode of management ſucceſsful, 
the alimentary canal ought to be cleared effectually, in the early part of the diſ- 
eaſe; and the large inteſtines ſhould be plied with injections. A phyſician, 
who ſtayed in New York the whole of this ſezſon, informed me he had, in ad- 
dition to a total ceſſation of remedies by the mouth, given injections from time 
to time with large quantities of laudanum, in ſome caſes as much as half an 
ounce at a time. While this thebaic tincture acted upon the large inteſtines, 
the vomiting ſtopped, and the ſtomach was eaſy. If, when its effect was paſt, 
the vomiting returned, the injection with the laudanum was repeated, and con- 
tinued as long as the ſymptoms required. The event of this mode of manage- 
ment, he ſays, was the recovery of a greater proportion of the ſick, than by any 
- to be true.” 
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luent and ſubacid drinks are given. Toaſt and water, 
tamarind water, lemonade, currant jelly diſſolved in 
water, apple-water, barley-water, balm tea, marſh- 
mallows tea, &c. &c. In the latter ſtage of the diſ- 
order, the drinks may be porter and water, claret and 
water, milk and water, camomile tea. Clutton's 
febrifuge ſpirit, thirty drops in cold water, given be- 
tween the doſes of calomel, is recommended by Dr. 
Rand, as excellent, to cool the body and allay the 
thirſt: and, beſides being grateful, it compoſed the 


jactitation, and was often ſedative at night. A tea 


ſpoonfut of vitriolic æther, in half a wine glaſs of cold 
water, is highly commended by Dr. Chetholm, as an 
excellent febrifuge medicine. Given as abo, he 
found 1t extremely grateful to the patient ; and that 


- thirſt, nauſea, and oppreſſion often fled before it. 


Foop—None, till after the criſis. Then begin with 


the lighteſt and mildeſt kind, and ſuch as is eaſieſt of 


digeſtion, and ſuch as can be taken in a liquid form. 
Weak tea and coffee, milk or water porridge, milk in 
water, roaſted or baked fruits, chocolate, ſago, weak 
chicken or veal broth ; from theſe gradually advance 
in the uſe of the more ſubſtantial foods, until the pow- 
ers of digeſtion are fully and permanently reſtored. 
APARTMENTS—Por the ſick ſhould be the higheſt 
in the houſe, without coming immediately under the 
roof. The more elevated the room, the purer the air 
will be found. In the beginning of the fever, when 
the ſkin is hot, and the pulſe tenſe, cool and pure air 
ſhould be freely admitted, and conſtantly agitated and 
circulated through the room, and over the bed of the 
patient. The ſheet or blanket, which covers the pa- 
tient, ſhould be occaſionally taken by the corners, and 
quickly rajſed up and down, which will not only an- 
{wer the purpoſe of fanning and cooling the patient, 
but alſo ſupply freſh air to the body, which other- 

wiſe becomes mephitic and deleterious. 49 
The linen of the bed, and on the body, muſt be 
ſhifted as ſoon as any thing unclean is attached to 

them; 
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them; the evacuations from the body muſt be cau- 
tiouſly and expeditiouſly removed; and all poſſible 
care taken to keep the room and bed ſweet and clean. 
Sprinkle frequently with vinegar ; waſh with ſoap- 
ſuds, or with alkaline lie. In caſes of great weakneſs, 
the patient ſhould not be permitted to riſe from his 
bed, when under the operation of phylic, nor upon 
any other occaſion. 

The utility of mercurial remedies, in epidemic dif. 
eaſes of all deſcriptions and degrees of malignity, 
ſeems now almoſt univerſilly acknowledged by the 
medical faculty; it is even conſidered as a ſpecific in 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, dyſentery, ſcarlatina, influ. 
enzaę &c. &c. In a medical publication, of Septem- 
ber, 1798, and while the malignant fever was mak- 
ing its ravages among us, I obſerved reſpecting the 
uſe of this remedy as follows : | 

In this town (Boſton) gentlemen of the faculty 
conſide much in the uſe of mercury, as a remedy in 
the prevalent difeaſe ; and Drs. Ruſh and Griffiths 
of Philadelphia ſay, if the mouth and gums can be 
affected, and a ſalivation raiſed, the cure is almoſt cer- 
tain, Alas, how frequently have they and their breth- 
ren failed in this attempr ! Southern papers of late 
are little elſe than mementos of diſeaſe and mortality, 
and the city of Philadelphia, the metropolis of the 
Union, one vaſt tomb of putrefaction and death! 
But I mean not to ſpeak againſt the uſe of mercury, 
as a remedy. I believe it a very good one, rightly 
uſed. I have ſeen very ſalutary effects from it; but 
that it may be ſalutary in its effects, it ſhould not be 
confined in its operations to the prime vie, and internal 
organs and veſſels, but it ſhould have determination 
to the {kin alſo, and to the glandular parts of the ſyſ- 
tem; and thus become a univerſal evacuant. Might 
it not, therefore, be more frequently combined with 
diaphoretic and anodyne medicine ? 

But how does mercury operate, in producing this 
univerſal ſtimulation and evacuation ? Is it not by im- 

| parting 
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parting oxygene to the ſyſtem ? If ſo, it is the very 
treatment and indication of cure recommended and 
pointed out by Dr. Mitchill, of New Tork; viz. to 
ſubduct /epton, and introduce oxygene ; and is confir- 
mation ſtrong, that ſeptic compounds are the cauſe of 


the diſeaſe. I am ſtrengthened in this opinion, from 


obſerving the countenances of thoſe under mercurial 
treatment, in venereal and gonorrheal complaints, 
which are florid and tranſparent ; more eſpecially 
when the cure is nearly completed. Alſo—lIn florid 
conſumptions, mercury, by all, is allowed to be preju- 
dicial ; I believe, becauſe the ſyſtem is already ſaper- 
oxygenated. 5 

It is a fact well known, that mercury, in its metallic 
ſtate, has no effect upon the human body. Experi- 
ments alſo prove, that the effects of mercurial oint- 
ment are wholly owing to the ſmall quantity of mer- 
cury that has been oxydated in the courſe of a long 
trituration. 

On the other hand, it is well known, that in per- 
ſons who have rubbed themſelves with mercurial oint- 
ment, or who have taken the oxyd of mercury inter- 
nally, the mercury, after having produced its uſual 
effects upon tlie ſyſtem, has paſſed through the pores 
of the ſkin in a metallic torm, and has amalgamated it- 
ſelf with watches, gold in the pocket, &c. 

It has been aſked “ If mercury is thus beneficial 
by imparting oxygene to the ſyſtem, whether oxy- 
gene without the mercury will not effect the cure!“ 
Future trial and experience will beſt decide the queſ- 
tion. It was with this intention that Dr. Mitchill, 
as he has told us, preſcribed the various fruits abound- 
ing with oxygene, mentioned in his letter above., 
But if the oxygene is meant to be applied to the 
lungs in reſpiration, the attempt, I think, will be un- 
ſucceſsful, and fail of cure ; not becauſe of any fault 
of the remedy, but becauſe this organ, being early 
affected by the diſeaſe, its functions are ſo materially 
impaired as not to admit of being reſtored by any 


efficacy 
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efficacy of the medicine. The blood which is found 
to gorge and diſtend the lungs, increaſes their denſity, 
ſhuts up the abſorbent mouths of the veſlels, renders 
them impervious, and inacceſſible to the oxygene air 
applied, ſo that it cannot reach and purity the vol- 
ume of blood as it paſſes through them; or, if at all, 
the quantity mult be quite ſmall, and inadequate to 
the effect intended. The benefit of the acceſs of 
freſh and pure air, in caſes of high tever, is univer- 
fally admitted. Air is more or leſs pure and exhilara- 
ting, in proportion as it 1s more or leſs oxygenated, 

But whatever may be the efficient ingredient in 
mercurial preparations, certain it is, there is no med- 
icine more ſafe and infallible, in promoting diaphore- 
ſis, or univerſal perſpiration: it ſeems to have a direct, 
if not a ſpecific effect upon the glandular and lym- 
phatic ſyſtems, exciting them to motion and action, 
by which means the morbiſic matter is eliminated 
and diſcharged from the ſyſtem, either by defluxion 
into the alimentary canal, or from the cuticular and 
external emunctories; and alſo the ſecretions and ex- 
cretions reſtored to ſome degree of healthful regular- 
ity, without which life cannot long be preſerved. 


PREVENTATIVE MEANS. 
MANY plans have, at different times, been propoſ- 


ed, for clarifying and preſerving the purity of city 


atmoſpheres ; but moft of them have been either too 

rtial and limited, or ill timed, and ſo reluctantly ex- 
ecuted, as that the expected good effects have not 
been realized. The exertions hitherto have failed, 
(this town the laſt ſummer is an exception) and no 


barrier has yet been oppoſed, ſufficient to ſuppreſs 


this death- working diſeaſe. It yet boldly ſtalks 

among us. | 
All large cities have ever been, and ever will be, 
afflicted with peſtilential diſeaſes, until privies, 9 
yards, 
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yards, and nuiſances are removed; ſewers conſtruct- 
ed, and aqueducts completed —and until every at- 
tention. and care is paid to the preſervation of clean- 
lineſs, in doors and out; as alſo to convenience and 
good accommodation. This can only be done by 
wiſe, appropriate and ſtrictly executed laws, meetin 
the willing and prompt compliance of the inhabitants. 
Frequently agitating the atmoſphere, ſprinkling and 
watering the ſtreets and houſes, will be found ve 
ſalutary. It will ſerve to abſorb and neutralize thoſe 
acid particles, that may have collected in the atmoſ- 
phere, in conſequence of great heat, and by the aid of 
putrefaction. It will be found greatly beneficial, to 
ſtrew docks, ſtagnant waters, privies, &c. frequentl 
with cauſtic lime. This was tried in Boſton, 1 788, with 
manifeſt good effect. But all this will be to no pur- 
poſe, without a ſtrict attention to diet and the habits of 
body. The matter of diſeaſe may be generated in, 
as well as out of the body. A light, eaſy, vegetable 
diet is the moſt proper : meat, highly injurious, be- 
cauſe it corrupts the fluids, and renders them liable 
to putrefaction from any light interruption of the 
animal functions. Ardent ſpirits—pernicious at all 


times. All exerciſe of body and mind ſhould be tem- 


perate, orderly, and methodical. Our delights and 
enjoyments ſhould be preſcribed by reaſon, and regu- 
lated by prudence ; not by the extent of appetite, 
paſſion, or defire. They ſhould enliven and invigo- 
rate, not depreſs and exhauſt. 

Taz PREDISPOSING Causts—Generally enumerat- 
ed, are, fatigue, a long walk, ſtanding in the fun or 

a current of air, intemperance in eating or drink- 
ing, coſtiveneſs, violent paſſions, or ſudden emotions 
of the mind, too thin dreſs, light bed-clothes, and, 
above all, the night air. Theſe, as well as the cauſes 
or cauſe directly exciting the diſeaſe, are to be avoid- 
ed or prevented. | 


No more particularly. e 
Reaſons and facts the moſt obvious, lead us to af- 


eribe the diſeaſe of the ſeveral capitals of the Union 
K (certainly 
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(certainly of Boſton) to local circum/tances, dietetic vicec, 
and diſorderly habits. The circumſtances of ſituation, 
and the caſual cauſes, we have already detailed. Th 
are ſuch as pretty clearly ſhew the diſeaſe to be of do- 
meſtie origin. I do not deny that the diſeaſe may be 
generated in ſhips as well as in houſes, brought to 
our wharves, and (if the ſeaſon and other circum- 
ſtances be favourable) circulated through the town: 
but at preſent there ſeems to be no reaſon to con- 
clude, that the late ſickneſs was thus originated. 

Recimten, PERSONAL MANAGEMENT, &c.— The 
mode of living conſidered as molt injurious and de- 
ſtructive of health, by inducing that kind of tempera- 
ment, which prediſpoſes to infection and diſeaſe, con- 
ſiſts in the exceſſive uſe of ſtrong or ſpirituous liquors, 
and of groſs animal food: The powers of life, by this 
mode of living, are ſtrained to the higheſt pitch; and, 
when expoſed to diſeaſe, there is no new or unem- 

loyed force to repel the enemy. The ftrength col- 
lapſes ; debility or exhauſtion, with all its ſad conſe- 
quences, enſues. It is to this circumſtance, mainly, 
that we are to aſcribe the unuſual mortality, and the 
general difficulty, almoſt impoſlibility, of cure in the 
late fever. 

Perhaps no people in the world make ſo free a uſe 
of fle/b food as the Americans, eſpecially in populous 
towns; by which means the ſerum of the blood is load- 
ed with crude and heterogeneous matters, the cruor 
increaſed to over proportion, the lymph vitiated and 
changed from its glutinous, coheſive, plaſcic nature 
and thus the whole maſs becomes acrid, corrolive, 
and of putrid tendency ; and thus the fluids, being 
mixed and confounded, are rendered unfit for receiv- 
ing the proper degrees of animation ; the proceſs of 
animalization is impeded, and diſeaſe enſues. 

Dr. M*Lean, in a treatiſe on the fever of St. Do- 
mingo, obſerves, that if the diſeaſe came on after a 
debauch in wine, &c. there was always the. greateſt 
danger; and he hardly ever knew one inſtance of a 

| | favourable 
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favourable termination, when the fever began under 
theſe circumſtances. And it is further remarked by 
phyſicians of New-York and Philadelphia, that French- 
men, who had not long reſided there, almoſt univer- 
fally eſcaped the diſeaſe ; which I think cannot be bet- 
ter accounted for, than by aſcribing it to a difference 
of temperament, from their regular and abſtemious 
mode of living. They are eſpecially ſpare in the uſe 
of fleſh food. 

While the diſeaſe was in its commencement in this 
town, I found, on inquiry, that the attack was in 
many inſtances preceded by ſome ſpecies of intempe- 
rance; moſt frequently, in eating or drinking. One 
had eaten freely of pine-apples on going into bed. 
Another had feaſted much, and copiouſly partook of 
wine, and at laſt yielded proftrate obedience to the juicy 


ſovereign ; but was ſoon rouſed from this humble at- 


titude, by the pangs of an internal fire, which it was 
difficult to extinguiſh but with life. One, after a 
hard day's labour, ate a full ſupper of fried meat, 
went to bed, but awoke from ſleep in torments of a 
cholera morbus. I could enlarge the enumeration, and 
particularize inſtances; but this is not neceſſary; 
enough, however, to evince, that our only ſafety is 
within the precincts of temperance, moderation, and 
reaſon: All ond is ruin and diſeaſe, Death 1s 
there, and the gueſts of the deepeſt miſery. 

A writer of nice obſervation, of acute and exten- 
ſive reſearches, aſſerts, that the wonderful and effica- 
cious powers of regimen will never be attended to until 
the human mind acquires a great capacity of thought 
and reflection, which makes a man his own phyſician, 
carrying a delicate attention to the effects of food, 
clothing, air, ſleep, &c. &. Man will never obtain 
either moral or phyſical health, until he knows himpelf. 

CLEANLINESS.— After a proper diet, nothing more 
contributes to healtli and its preſervation, than clean- 
lineſs of perſon and apparel. A want of a due atten- 
tion to this particular of domeſtic economy, is * oc- 
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caſion of a variety of diſeaſes in young and old, viz. 
the itch, ſcald-head, leproſy, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm ; and 
if it does not give origin to peſtilential fevers, plague, 
&c. it certainly helps to extend, circulate, and contin- 
ue them, when once they have appeared. ' 
Phyficians, who have written on the ſubje& of fe- 
vers and epidemical diſeaſes, obſerve, that they, almoſt 
without exception, commence with the poorer- claſs 
of citizens, who are too frequently as negligent of 
cleanlineſs and neatneſs of perſon, as they are regard- 
leſs of the quantity and quality of the food and drink 
they conſume. n D909 3] EET 
It was not unfrequent, on the firſt viſitation of a 
patient of the above deſcription; to find him envelop- 
ed in a rotten feather-bed, little leſs pleaſant to the 
olfactories, than a lump of putrefaction; or, rolled up 
in blankets, quilts and rags, 'which would not have 
been more diſagreeable, if they had been uſed in the 
loweſt offices of a foundling hoſpital oo 1 
- Frequent bathings, in the warmer ſeaſons, when 
the blood is in a calm ſtate of circulation, is very fal. 
rtary, and greatly contributes to the continuance of 
health. When the body has been a conſiderable time 
in full perſpiration, the volatile particles of the perſpir- 
ed matter eſcape, and leave an incruſted matter upon 
the ſurface of the body, which often frets and corrodes 
the extremities of the exhalent veſſels, and thus lay 
the foundation for diſeaſe. This is remedied'by fre- 
quently laving the body in water of moderate' tem- 
perature.* It alſo agreeably refreſhes and invigorates 
the ſyſtem, and preſerves and enlivens the actions of 
the lymphatic veflels, upon which the purity of the 
| dlcod, 
. * Mr. Volney, in his Travels in Egypt and Syria, Chap. xvii. informs, that 
© at Cairo, it is obſerved the water-carriers, continually wet with the freſh wa- 
ter they carry in ſkins upon their backs, are never ſubject to the plague.” This 
fact, ſays Mr. Webſter, if accurately ſtated, is worth an empire. 3 
The moſt ſafe, eaſy, pleaſant and beneficial mode of uſing water, is, to baths 
qr waſh the body in a private t at home. This may be done ſeveral 
_ ways—cithyr in a large veſſel, immerſing the whole body at once; or, what | 
is leſs troubleſome, with a fingle pail or bowl of water, in a bed-chamber. 


The waſhing may be done with the hand, or a ſponge, in a few moments, as 
the perſon riſes in the morning, or retires at night. (Webſter's Treatiſe.) 
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blood, and the perfect health of the body, very much 
depend. This practice thould' become frequent, as it 
Was among the ancients, and is now with the inhab- 


itants of the ſouthern and middle latitu dess. 


To me it ſeems moſt probable, that the proximate 
cauſe of all fevers affecting the ſyſtem, generally, is de · 


ranged motion, or a total want of action in the lym- 


phatic ſyſtem, conſiſting of exhalents and abſorbents. 
When theſe veſſels are in healthy motion, all delete: 

rious matters, floating in the common maſg/of the 
circulating medium, are eliminated and perſpired: 
But, let this proceſs be checked, and the ſkin becomes 


hot and inflamed; the whole body Toon feels all the 


diſtreſs of a fever paroxyſm. io 
By the abſorbent veſſels, the body 4 is bee * 
that ſtate of dilution and ſuppleneſs, ſo nec to 
organic function and muſcular motion: perhaps the 
body is more diluted by cuticular and pulmonic ab- 
ſorption, than by the various drinks taken in by tlie 
ſtomach ; and if a patient were indulged with all the 
drinks he might crave, in the progreſs of à violent 
fever, it might not equal the quantity required in A 
ſtate of health. The exceſs of quantity, that is crav - 
ed and taken in by the ſtomach, is occaſioned by. 
check upon the ufual ſupply by the abſorbents: © 
Sailors at ſea, when in want of freſhwater to 


quench thirſt, plunge: into the ſea; and, remaining 


a while, their thirſt ſubſides. Whether this is effect. 
ed by abſorption of moiſture, in the form of gas, and 
combined after entering the ſyſtem; or, whether the 
particles of water are abſorbed, I pretend not to de. 
cide. It is, however, generally accredited by modern 
yſiologiſts, that the tin is to the ympbatic ſyſtem, 
what the /ungs are to the arterial; and it is pretty 
clearly aſcertained, that there is a conſtant decom. 
poſition and conſequent abſorption of oxygene from at. 
moſpheric air, or water in contact with: the ſkin, by 
which the irritability is preſerved and ſupported, 
oy there is much reaſon "for ſuppoſing, that all pu- 
trid 
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trid difeaſes are in conſequence of deficient ſupply of 
arygene, or vital air; which, certainly, is very import- 
ant in all the functions of the animal economy, it not | 
the prime ſupporter of all muſcular irritability. Hence 
then the indication of cure in fever of much heat, to 
la ve the body with water of various temperatures, 
according to circumſtances. The ſuperabundant heat, 
confined within the body by the dry, denſe and 
Hhardened ſurface of the Kin, hm into and is drawn 
off by the water and cold thus applied, the ſkin being 
rendered lax, pliant and porous; and thus the heat 
ang paroxyſm of fever immediately ſubſide. 7 
Anointing the body with alla oil has - lately 
— much ſpoken of, as an almoſt certain rem- 
edy in the cure of the flague, and alſo of the hydro- 
phobia. Oil and animal fat decompoſe the ſeptic 
acid. If there has been much exerciſe and fatigue of 
body, and if the perſpiration has been profuſe, after 
laving with water, it may be very ſer viceable to rub 
the ſkin with a ſponge dipped in this oil: at any rate, 
it will ſerve to — and lubricate the ſkin, ſoothe 
the mouths of the exhalent veſſels that have been uns 
duly exerciſed and fretted by the acrid and ſaline mat- 
ter of perſpiration. This will be moſt conveniently 
done at evening. It will be found proper to have a 
veſt particularly to ſleepin after this treatment. It is 
a good practice to ſhift the linen every night, and to 
have a garment purpoſely to ſleep in. Never ſleep on 
feathers after the. firſt of May to the beginning of 
October, incluſively. The clothing ſhould always be 
varied with the difference of ſeaſon, conſtitution and 
habits, mg «gun 9 te to neatneſs, conveniency 
and eaſe. Preſerve, as much as poſhble, an even tem- 
perature of body, and be guarded againſt ſudden 
| changes of weather, more nme 5 airs 
| of the night. \ 20.550 16.6 
1 Phyſicians, in the Weſt: Hellas recommend: very 
| highly wearing: waiſtcoats of India cotton under the 
WES: Ain are — as much _— > 
ne 
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wn flannel, becauſe better conductors of heat, leſs irri- 
4 tating, and therefore more domiorting and equally 
abſorbent of perſpiration. - 
«4 A due attention to diet and regimen will, for the 
” moſt part, render the uſe of medicine quite unneceſ- 
ws ſary : ſhould there be, however, at any.time a. tenſion 
= or coſtiveneſs in the bowels, ſome cooling cathartic 
14 may be taken to reſtore them to a healthy ſtate, par- 
* ticularly a ſolution of cream of Tartar, or Glauber's 
* . falt. If the ſtomach ſhould be found loaded with 
at viſcid, phlegmy, or bilious matters, or indigeſtible 
by ſordes, an emetic will be N Bel ane | 
A J privent ad Aub the Naber of Meg | Ships, 
30 Fails, Hoſpitals, private Dwellings, Hr. | 
of Whether it be true; that the diſeaſe, Which has 
er raged with ſuch unconquerable violence in moſt of the 
1b cities and capital towns of the United States for eight 4 
e, or nine years paſt, be Occaſioned by the generation 
and diffuſion of ſeptic acids; or, whether it ariſes 
Ns from a ſparſity of oxygene in the atmoſphere, and 
t- an abſtraction of it from the body by exceſſive heat, 
33 &c. is not material to our preſent purpoſe to be de- 
2 cided : in either caſe, the FEmedial or b Frerenbülde 
is means muſt be the lame. ie eee 
0 647743 Ng un di adit a 9 en In 
n | When a diſeaſe proceeds from an — 1 men 1 neg 
f well attempt to ſave” the cats, the wild animals, or the fiſh of the ocean from 


the effects of that principle. us their own ſpecies, by laws enjoining quarantine 
e and purification of ſhips. In nine caſes of ten, in which quaramtine is enjgined. 
d human efforts are oppoſed to the great laws of nature, and are thetefbre %,. 
In all Cafes, where the air of a country exhihits evidence of a peſtilential con- 
* ſtitution, in an increaſe of the number and violence of the ſymptoms of com- 
1— 
N 
'S 


mon diſeaſes ; in the production of certain epidemics, as catarrh, anginas, 
meaſles, petechial fevers} and the like; in the death of fiſh, or the unuſual dis- 
eaſes of cattle and other animals; in all ſuch caſes, the peſtilence- which i in- 
vades man will be found to ariſe from the uncontrollable laws of the elements; 
and quarantine will be utterly unavaili N gn cities — its introduction 
and ravages.” { Webfter, p. 207. Vol. 1 n idee vd zn»;boo 

Tam as much convinced of the — of quarantine regulations, for | 
prevention of diſeaſes, as they have been ally eſtabliſhed and execntæd, ; 
any one can be. But this is not what I aim” at, as objectionable, in th&abave 
quotation. Mr. Webſter bas run into coneluſions, which it is not ſafe to — 4 
mit, and which 1 think are not ſtrictly juſt: I allude do the diſtg A den 


makes deu wen elementary — of _— any _—_ r or 185 
Dy: i641] Fg .i Sis 1. 1 S 
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In. ſhips, therefore, which may be ſuppoſed to con- 


tain noxious effluvia, whether derived from infected 
articles, or generated from the collection and putre- 
faction of ſuch materials as contain ſepton, (and theſe 
always make up a part of the freighting of ſhips, viz. 

proviſions, meat, &c. of various kinds; trunks of 
1 Pr eee ee 4 clothes, 


The latter, he thinks, are within the reach of police regulations, and the con- 
trol of human exertion ; but that condition of the elements, which gives riſe 
to all epidemic diſeaſes, he aſſerts is not thus controllable, but depends wholly 
upon the invariable laws and operations of nature ; and therefore, in theſe caſes, 
he inſiſts that quarantine, and-police regulations, are altogether futile. I cannot 
admit that the elements, in their natural ſtate, are ever hoſtile to the health, 
convenience, and happineſs of man; that is, when his happineſs is rational, his 
convenience not whimfiral, his health not faFitiovs or forced. Whenever the 
condition of the elements becomes ſo deranged, as to be productive of epidemic 
diſeaſe, it is proof to me, that the laws of nature have been partia{y interrupted 
by a falſe economy, by the perverting faculties, and the miſapplication of the 
hyſical and intellectual powers of man. All general cauſes are made up whol- 
ly of particular or local cauſes; and no cauſe can becoine general, prior to the 
iſtence of particular or Jocal cauſes : remove, therefore, the local and particu- 
lar cauſes, and the general or elementary cauſe, ceaſes or never will exiſt. At- 
tention to city cleanlineſs and naval purification, if it does not put an imme» 
diate arreſt upon the diſeaſe, already become epidemic, may ſhorten the pe- 
riod of its duration, and completely prevent a return of it. Mr. Webſter ad- 
mits,/(if not in the above quotation) that there may be caſcs of ſporadic diſeaſe 
of the ſame charaReriſtic marks, and equally malignant as thoſe of an epidem- 
ic; the nature of the cauſc, then, muſt be the ſame in both caſes; and the 4A½ 
ferenxce'only in the degree of extent. The only inquiry then, is, What is the 
nature and qualities of that element or matter, (ſo far as any thing material js 
concerned) which gives origin to diſeaſe . This aſcertained, the means of reni- 
edy will be the ſame, only differently proportioned, according to the 
or univerſality of the cauſe. There may be ſome peculiarity in the ſituation of 
our earth, relative to the reſt of the planetary ſyſtem, which may cauſe the ſun 
to pour its rays in greater profuſion, in ſome years than in others, upon certain 
portions of the carth's ſurface, thereby making one year more ſickly than an- 
other; but this never will happen to ſo great u degree, as to render diſeaſe in- 
evitable; if a due temperament of body and mind is preſerved; if the economy 
is regular, the indulgencies and habits chaſte and tempe rate | 
(Vol. II. p. 200.) “ Remove the ſick, cleanſe the houſes and clothes, do what- 
ever human art and — competent to effect, all will not avail; caſes ſpring 
up in every quarter, and the diſeaſe takes its courſe . Then, die wemuſt; for 1 
contend, chat, if to prevent an epidemic diſeaſe is thus impoſſible, there never 
could be a ſingle inſtance of recovery from the! diſeaſe, during the continuance 
of the peſtilential ſtate of the atmoſphere. All medical aid would be totally 
uſeleſe, and labour loſt; for a diſeaſe, never can be cared, that cannot be pre- 
wented. L. muſt ſill be of opinion, that if cities could be rendered more com- 


modious, by 2 different arrangement of ſtreets and buildings; if the means of 


| 9" and cleanlineſs, both of perſon aud in domeſtic economy, could 
be particularly, generally, and univerſally embraced, and ſtrictly obſerved, it 
would. interpoſe an effectual barrier to almoſt every ſpecies of diſeaſe. Lon- 
gevity would be much more frequent, and man, pow d tbe yroſe which the 
«wind pafſeth over, and it ir gohe, wauld then fall, like a ſhock of corn fully ripe, 
in all the fra of wiſdom, and maturity of age; every movement in the 
-jourgey of lite being prompted by deſire of good, and marked with uſefulneſs, 
e would only die to live. | 


* 
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clothes, ſometimes rotten with dirt and perſpiration; 
bedding, often in a fimilar condition) it will be proper, 
from the known affinity which ſubſiſts between theſe. 
infectious vapours and calcareous earth (lime) to ex- 
poſe this ſubſtance to an atmoſphere impregnat- 
ed with theſe vapours. White-waſhing between 
decks, and ſuch other places where it is practicable ; 
alſo, ſtrewing it in the holds of ſhips, will be the moſt 
advantageous methods in | which -it can be applied. 
Frequent repetitions, will be neceſſary where the in- 
tectious matter is abundant.. In inſtances where theſe - 
effluvia have, for any length of time, been preſent in 
ſuch abundance as to attach to, and inſinuate into the 
timbers of veſſels, from whence they may be forced 
out by exceſſive heat, and when thus liberated, in- 
tet the crews, it will be highly proper to waſh, fre- 
quently, the timbers thus impregnated, with a ſolu- 
tion of the vegetable alkali (pot-aſh) in water. This 
ſubſtance has the greateſt known affinity with the ſep- 
tic acid; it will therefore diſengage it from its con- 
nexion. with: the wood, neutralize, and render it 
harmleſs. A frequent uſe of alkaline liquors in apart- 
ments muſt tend greatly to cleanſe and carry off nox- 
10us vapours ; and will alſo, by being imbibed into 
the texture of the wood, take up and convey away 
ſuch of the noxious matter as may ſtill remain. Ven- 
tilation muſt not be neglected; the contaminated at- 
moſphere will thereby have part of its volume convey- 
ed off, and a quantity of purer air admitted. If any 
of the articles, deſigned as proviſion for the ſhip's 
hands, ſhould become in any degree putrid, they muſt 
be parted with immediately; and every attention and 
pains given to preſerve perſonal cleanlineſs : 4% of ar- 


dent ſpirits, and more of ſoap and water ſhould be 


recommended and enjoined for ſhips* uſe. _ 5 
The ſame means made uſe of for preventing the 
origin and ſpread of diſeaſes in ſhips, are equally 
proper to be uſed in priſons, hoſpitals, and dwelling- 
houſes ; viz. frequently white-waſhing the n 
3 walls 
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walls with lime, and waſhing the floors with ſtrong 
ſoap- ſuds, or alkaline liquor; at the ſame time taking 
every poſſible method to ventilate the apartments 
with freſh and pure air, and keeping its circulation 
ard diffuſion as equable as poſſible. 

How much this practice of white-waſhing with 
Kite, and 'other attentions to-cleanlineſs in dwelling 
apartments, has to do in the prevention of diſeaſe, 
cannot be better illuſtrated, than from the account of 
a viſit to Venice, while the plague was deſolating the 
place, by that illuſtrious champion of humanity, the 
philanthropic Howard. His intention, by this, was 
to learn their mode of managing hoſpitals and i: 
rettos, and to be perſonally informed of their quar- 
antine repetitions, of 
' —— Soon after unloading the bar; che Kub/privr 
came, and ſhewed me my lodging in the new laza- 
retto ; a very dirty room, full of vermin,” and with- 
out table, chair, or bed. That day, and the next 
morning, I employed a perſon to waſh my room; but 
this did not remove the offenſiveneſs of it, or prevent 
that eonſtant head. ache, which I had been uſed to feel 
in viſiting other lazarettos, and ſome of the hoſpitals 
in Turkey. My guard ſent a report of my health to 
the office, and, on the repreſentation of our conſul, I 
was removed to the d lazaretto. Having brought a 
letter to the prior from the Venetian ambaſſador at 
Conftantinopte, I hoped now to have had a comfortable 
lodging. But I was not {6 happy: The apartment, 
confifting of an upper and lower room, was no leſs 
diſagreeable and offenſive than the former. f prefer- 
red lying in the lower room, on 4 brick floor, where 
I was almoſt furrounded by water.” After fix days, 
however, the prior removed me to an apartment in 
ſome reſpects better, and conſiſting of four rooms. 
Here I had a pleaſant view; but the rooms were with - 
out furniture, very dirty, and no lefs offenſive than 
the fick wards of the worſt hoſpital. The walls of my 


chamber, not having been cleaned for half a century, 
were 
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were ſaturated with infection. I got them waſhed re- 
atedly with boiling water, to remove the offenſive 
ſmell, but without any effect, My appetite failed, and 
I concluded I was in danger of the ſlow hoſpital fever. 
I propoſed white-waſhing my room with /ime, ſlack- 
ed in boiling water, but was oppoſed. by ſtrong preju- 
dices. I got this, however, done one morning, through 
the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh conſul, who ſupplied me 
with a quarter of a buſhel of freſh lime for that pur- 
poſe. The conſequence was, that my room was im- 
mediately rendered ſo ſweet and freſh, that I was able 
to drink tea jn it in the afternoon, and to lie in it 
the following night. On the next day, the walls were 
dry, as well as ſweet, and in a few days I recovered 
my appetite.” 
Is it wonderful that fuch places, as here deſcribed, 
ſhould be ſubject to plague, or other malignant diſ-. 
eaſes ? There is ſurely more reaſon for ſyrpriſe, that 
places thus regulated, and under theſe circumſtances, 
ſhould ever be exempted from them. But what is 
moſt of all aſtoniſhing, is, that the diſeaſe ſhould be 
aſcribed to foreign origin, and not conſidered as en- 
gencered, nurtured, and brought up among them- 
elves, and within their own walls ! Surely, ſuch peo- 
ple are deep in the ditch, it any blindneſs, or blind 
guide, can bring them there. 
After attention to cleanlineſs in doors, the ſtreets 


F and alleys next are to be attended to ; all putreſcible 


ſubſtances muſt be carefully. removed, by ſhovels, 
brooms and waſhing. * Multitudes of lives may be 
ſaved, and the loſs of buſineſs prevented by theſe 
means; they are the guardian angels of public health.“ 

It will be forever idle to ſweep and cleanſe the ſtreets, 


lanes, &c. unleſs the back yards are attended to at the 


{ame time. The privy houſes are a very great nui- 


ſance, and, together with the central burial grounds, 


contribute not a little to the ſource and ſpread of diſ- 
eaſe. The contents of theſe places, and other putrid 


matter on the ſurface of the earth, mix with and in- 
ſinuate 
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ſinuate into the ſoil around, till, reaching and con- 
taminatiſſg the waters of the wells, render them, if 
not immediately poiſonous, certainly nauſeous and un- 
fit for family uſes. Beſides, when the ſun comes to 
act with powerful influence upon the earth's ſurface, 
a perſpiration is excited, by which theſe noxious mat- 
ters are thrown out, and raiſed into the atmoſphere 
in the form of mephitic gaſſes; thus filling it with 
deadly miaſma. Certain it is, that caloric, or the 
matter of heat, is the agent or efficient cauſe of all 
thoſe mutations and evolutions of matter in animal 
and vegetable ſubſtances, denominated by fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction; and by its agency on thoſe 
ſubſtances, infection, or a ſeptous atmoſphere is pro- 
duced, which gives origin to diſeaſe. 

«© The ſtimuli of putrid fevers, or the plague, and 
that of the mephitis, which is exhaled during the pu- 
trefaction of animal ſubſtances, in places where at- 
moſpheric air cannot enter, as in tombs and burial 

ounds, &c. are often very ſudden and deſtructive 
in their effects, having ſuch an affinity with — | 
that as ſoon as they come in contact with the fibre, 
they deprive 1t of its oxygene, and produce death, 
frequently in an inſtant. 

„Ihe moſt efficacious mode of preventing the fatal 
effects of this gas, is, by the detonation of nitre upon 
burning charcoal. During the decompoſition of the 
nitre, a conſiderable quantity of oxygene air eſcapes, 
and ſupplies oxygene, which combines with the me- 
phitic air, rendering it harmleſs.” (Moi/es on the blood.) 

Every ſpot of ground in cities, not occupied by 
ſome building, ſhould be ſet with trees, balm of Gil- 
ead if they can be procured, of abundant foliage, and 
rapid and high growth; but not ſo cloſe as to prevent 
the circulation of air. They will not only impoveriſh 
the earth, by abſorbing its moiſture, and with it the 
metalic eſſſuvia, ſeptous ſubſtances and putrid reſidua, 
injurious to animal life, the generation of which de- 
ſtroys the purity and healthy ſtate of the et 
| | | * 
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by depriving it of its oxygene or elaſtic principle ; but 
they alſo ſupply, by their perſpiration, this purifying 


matter, or oxygene, ſo neceflary to animal exiſtence, 


combuſtion, &c.; and thus it is found, that trees, 
ſnrubberies, groves, &c. generate air, produce breezes - 
and gales, which, agitating the common atmoſpheric 
mals, preſerve it in its healthinefs and ſalubrity. 
What is nutriment to vegetables is poiſon to ani- 


mals: A pe abſorb azotic gas, or atmoſpheric 


mephitis, and emit vital or oxygenous air, man, on 
the contrary, exhales a conſidera ie quantity of mephi- 
tis, and owes the continuance of his exiſtence to the 
abſorption of oxygene, or vital air; and thus, by a 
kind of reciprocity of ſervices, the two kingdoms 
would ſeem to labour for each other. | 

„The freſhneſs of the country, the delights of 
ſpring, and all that infuſion of health and ſpirits which 
we feel in a morning's walk, are now no myſtery : 
at that hour the plants are, by the fun and moiſture, 
rouſed from ſlumber, their functions reſtored, and this 
work of reciprocity and mutual benefit begins. Per- 
haps there is not in all nature a more beautiful har- 
mony than this, that the foul breath of animals gives 
life to plants, while the air, reſpired by plants, is uſeful 
to animals and delightful to man.” 

By the vigilant attention of the Board of Health, 


f by their perſonal exertions, together with a ſeaſon 


for the maſt part cool and moiſt ; and, through the 
favour of Him, whom winds and ſeas obey, we are, and 
have been through this ſeaſon, blefled with health, 


, 


plenty and peace. 


d CY 


The Diſeaſe is nat originated or propagated by any ſpecific | 


ontagion, 


- * Specific contagion is matter ſecreted in the hu« 
man ſyſtem by organic veſſels in diſeaſed or morbid 
| | | action. 

* In Mr. Webſter's Treatiſe, p. 141, /pecific contagion is defined to be a quality 
of diſeaſe, which, within a ſuitable diſtance, communicates it from a body af- 


fefcd with it to a ſound body, with great certainty, and under all ON 
ces 
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ation... One particle of this variola or ſecreted mat- 
ter abſorbed, will as infallibly produce the diſeaſe, as a 
much larger quantity. The matter of ſmall-ꝓox i is of 
this deſcription. Diſeaſes from contagion -prevail in 
all ſeaſons: and climates, when once communicated ;; 
but thoſe who have been once the ſubjects of conta- 
gion are never afterwards affected by it. 

No material of this deſcription, and thus infallible 
and uniform in its effects, has ever been diſcovered 
in cither. the plague or yellow fever, if there is any 
difference in the — except in degree of violence. 
Some phyſicians, however, aſſert that the matter from 
a bubo, one of the characteriſtic marks of the plague, 
when communicated to the ſyſtem by . 
will produce the diſeaſe, and therefore adopt the 
ion, that this diſeaſe, as well as the yellow N. is 
ſpecifically, contagious. But it mult he remembered, 
that all the experiments that have been inſtituted for 
aſcertaining this fact, were at the time the diſeaſe was 
epidemic, and therefore it cannot with any propriety 
be inſiſted on, that the diſeaſe was produced by the 
inoculated matter, but by the ſame cauſes which pro- 
duced it in others, who were not inoculated, or in any 
way expoſed to perſons ſick of the diſeaſe. Beſides, 
it ſhould alſo be conſidered, that contagious diſeaſes 
are gradual and progreſſive; uniform in their char- 
acteriſtic ſymptoms and term of duration, i in all cli- 
mates, and in every ſubject. This is not the caſe with 
the fever and plague. They are epidemic only in 
the ſouthern latitudes, 'and in the warmeſt ſeaſons of 
the middle latitudes ; at other ſeaſons, and in different 


circumſtances with reſpect to heat, cold, moiſture, 
dryneſs, 


| Nances of . Sa or r fitvarion. This contagion is of two kinds; firſt, 
that which acts by contact only, as that of the itch, leproſy, hydrophobia, and 
ſyphilis; ſecondly, that which produces its effects with equal certainty, by near 
approach, without contact, as that of ſmall-pax and meaſles. That quality of 
diſeaſe, which may or may not excite it in a ſound body, within a ſuitable diſ- 
tance, or by contact; and which depends on heat, faul air, an apt diſpoſition in 
the receiving body, or other contingent circumſtances, and which may excite 
F Ke in the ſame perſon more than once, is called eftion, . Diſeaſes from 
inſection are either ſporadic or epidemic, according to the nature and force of 
concurrent, and prediſ oſing cauſes. Contagion and inſection u been uſed, 


throughout this Treatiſe, in the ſenſe as above deſined. 
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dryneſs, &c. the diſeaſe is only ſporadic and mild. 


When the diſeaſe is highly malignant, it terminates 


within 48 hours from its commiencement ; on the 
third and fifth days, and ſeldom extends beyond'the 
ſeventh day: but in the colder ſeaſons, the diſeaſe not 
only becomes partially local, but is certainly elianged 
in its ſymptoms, form, and time of duration; inſtead 
of 7 days, it ſometimes runs on to the f th, i 5th, 
20th, 30th, 4th, before à cs e 505th 95 

Specific contagion,” obſerves Dr. M Lean, (and 


1 ſhall make free uſe of his arguments) “ con- 


ceive, cannot produce a diſeaſe leſs uniform in 
its appearance, than ſmall-pox ahd meaſles. But 
every epidemic and peſtilential diſeaſe,” which has 
hitherto been reputed contagious, affumes ſuch various 
and diſſimilar appeararices, iti different” perſons, that 
they cannot be the effect of any power; equal and uni. 
form in its operation. The ſytmptotns are not, in any 
two perſons, exactly alike. Hence the difference of 
opinion among the phyſicians of Philadelphia, durin 

their late epidemic ; ſome aſſerting, that every diſeaſe 
had reſolved itſelf - into yellow fever, While others af. 
firmed, that the diſeaſes of the city were various. 
This diſſimilarity of fymptoms, which occaſioned this 
difference of opinion àt Philadelphia, is, to mit; à con- 
vincing proof, were there no other, that the yellow 
fever of that city did not ariſe from any power, of 
ſuch uniform-operation * as contaFious' matter. Like 
wine, opium, or mercury, ſpecific contagion muſt pro- 
duce ſimilar effects upon all men, who are ſimilarly 
ſitudted. It muſt act alike in Egypt and in America, 
in London and in Conſtantinople. © But according to 
all accounts, the ſymptoms of epidernic diſeaſes, in 
different parts of the world, are very diſſimilar; 


while thoſe of diſeaſes; that are undoubtedly)contagi- 


ous, ſuch as ſmall-pox, meaſles, lues.venerez; &c. are 
the ſame in all. Wine will intoxicate, cathartics will 
purge, mercury will ſalivatęe in all countries. They 
will produce theſe effects upon almoſt all men; cer» 
| | 1 tainly 
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tainly upon all men in health. Thoſe only, who 
are in a ſtate of diſeaſe, higher in degree than thoſe 
powers can produce, will reſiſt their operation. 
But this proportion cannot be one in a thouſand, 
perhaps not one in ten thouſand. Such alſo may be 
the proportion that would eſcape from the effects 
of a ſpecific conta 1 applied to them. It is 
common, however, for men in health to be expoſed 
to contact with the ſick, and to eſcape. In that caſe, 
contagion, if the diſeaſe had beep contagious, muſt 
inevitably have been applied ; and without producing 
its imputed effects.” 
It is a fact, atteſted by many medical writers, that 
perſons are liable to be attacked, both by the plague 
and yellow fever, an indefinite number of times; but 
this i i not characteriſtic of ſuch diſeaſes as are allowed 
to be contagious. 
Another NY and the ſame is noticed by the writer 
juſt quoted, women, children, and the aged, are pecu- 
iarly exempt from the diſeaſe ; this certainly has 
— the 2 3 while the diſeaſe prevailed here in 1796, 
and the laſt year, 1798. But if contagion was the 
ſource of theſe epidemic diſeaſes, the caſe would be 
exactly reverſed: old people, women and children, 


being more frequently in the way of contagion, be- 


cauſe more confined, would be more frequently and 


more ſeverely attacked. 


We repeat then the fever or plague is not conta- 


gious or propagated by any ſpecific matter; we 
make the aſſertion the more confidently, not 'only 


as it reſults from our own obſervation and con- 


viction, but alſo becauſe it is the concurrent opinion 
of a majority of phyſicians, in all countries, and theſe 
not the leaſt reſpectable. We begin firſt at home. 


Dr. Warren ſays of the laſt epidemic, 1798, Bol- 
ton—“ That the fever was in a degree contagious, I 


cannot entertain a doubt; but that it was not ſo in a 


very high degree, I am as fully perſuaded from the 
number of ales! in which there was reaſon to believe it 
could 


forms which it aſſumed.“ -I venture to aſſert, that 


2 perſon, in a yellow fever, be confined in a ſmall 
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could not have been taken in that way. In moſt inſtances, 
where contagion might have been /u/peFed, the ſub- 
jects were ſo ſituated, that they might have received 
it from the /ame ſource as thoſe with whom they had 
communicated. I cannot learn that any evidence has 
been furniſhed of infection from the fick, who had 


been removed into the country, though there were 
inſtances of ſuch removals, under the mo/# malignant 


not a phyſician in town, young or old, will go further 
in advocating the . contagious nature of the diſeaſe, 
than Dr. Warren has here done. He admits that it 
was © in a degree contagious ;** but I preſume only in 
the manner that Dr. Ruſh holds it to be contagious ; 
not from any ſpecific matter, ſecreted or produced in 
the ſyſtem by the operation of the diſeaſe, but only 
<« If the breath, perſpiration, and other excretions of 


cloſe room, they may produce a ſimilar diſeaſe, eſpec- 
ially when they act upon a body previouſly debilitat- 
ed by grief or fatigue. But they are 2 inof- 
fenſive, where the ſick are accommodated in open, 
well ventilated ſituations. Out of upwards of one. 
thouſand perſons, who have carried this diſeaſe into 
the country from our cities, there are not more than 
three or four inſtances to be met with, of its having 
been propagated by contagion. In the city hoſpital of 


Philadelphia, there was no inſtance of this diſeaſe be- 


ing contagious, in 1793, 1797 and 1798. Clothes, 

impregnated with the effluvia of a perſon who had 
died of the yellow fever, might produce a ſimilar diſ- 
eaſe, but it would be only in conſequence of thoſe ef- 
fluvia partaking of the nature of putrid matters, de- 


rived from any other animal ſource. The ſame thing 


may be ſaid of the efluvia emitted from a putrefying 


dead body.” | 


Dr. Mitchill, in a letter of Auguſt 28, 1799, fays— 


The experience of this ſeaſon is moſt powerful and de-. 


cided againſt its contagious nature; I have heard of no 
| M | inſtance 
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inſtance that looks like catching i it by infection. Com- 
mon /eptic fluids, exiſting in the form of liquids in the 
alimentary canal, or gaſſes in the W CE nnr to 


be the grand agents of miſchief.“ 


Drs. Huck, Hillary, Hunter, M Lean, Clarke, Jock 


ſon, Borland, Pinchard and Scott, phyſicians to the 


Britiſh army in the Weſt Indies, and many more, de- 


ny the contagious nature of the yellow r as it 


there: extfted. 

In the ſeveral accounts of this fever, as it *. ap- 
pere in Philadelphia, New York, Boſton, and in the 
other places on the continent, ſince 1793, it does not 
appear that the mortality has been greater among the 
phyſicians, nurfes, and other attendants on the ſick, 
than among the other inhabitants; although vaſtly 
more expoſed to the diſeaſe, being from the nature of 
their employment almoſt conſtantly among the ſick, 
dying, and the dead. We leave it to the ingenuity 
of thoſe; who hold the oppoſite opinion to ourſelves, 
to reconcile this fact with the acknowledged equal 
power and . of aner upon all con- 
ſtitutions. 

It ſeems to be a fact, granted dy all the writers on 


the ſubject of the plague and yellow fever, that when 


it becomes epidemic, it has invariably firſt appeared 


and ſpread among the poorer claſs of citizens. This 
could not be ſo uniformly the caſe, if it had been pro- 
duced by ſpecific contagion, becauſe in this ' cafe it 
would be as likely to take riſe „if among the more 
wealthy and cleanly part of the inhabitants, as with 
the poorer ; for ſpecific contagion operates uniformly 


and indiferiminately alike upon all conftitutions, ſexes, 
ages and deſcriptions of people. And beſides, the fe- 
ver has been known to appear, at one and the ſame 


time, in all points of the compaſs of a large city, and 


in places quite apart of each other ; but, obſerve, al- 
ways in places where the atmoſphere has been- mate- 
rially impaired, either by compact ſituation of the in- 
habitants, or by noxious collections from them. Ber 

2 this 


viſible and imperceptible, it is impoſſible ever to prove 
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this could not happen, if the diſeaſe were originated 
by one ſingle atom of ſpecific contagion (and this is 
all that is neceſſary if jt be ſpecific) wafted thither in 
the fimbriz of a particle of ſmoke, or perhaps in the 


chinks or ſtitches of a ſailor's jacket]! How it comes 


here, or what it is when it is here, we are not in- 
formed, otherwiſe than that it is contagion; a word 
which, inſtead of conveying any diſtinct idea of the 
matter of diſeaſe, oftener betokens the credulity or 
theoretic prejudice of its advocates. It would ſeem 
to be originated much in the ſame manner as ſome 


divines hold the world to be created out of nothing. 
Indeed, by a late writer of the hiſtory of the plague 


and yellow fever, (who is really a man of extenſive 


information, and well read in hiſtory, as his book 
evinces) it is not allowed to be any thing ; conſequent- 


ly it is nothing. © If (he aſks) the yellow fever is pro- 


duced by the effluvia of marſhes, by putrid ſteams, or 
by any thing elſe, how comes it to pals, that it has been 
ſo frequently in the United States, ſince the year 
1792, in compariſon of what it was for 30 years be- 
fore ? (Dr. Ruſh has given a full reply to this que- 
ry, which I ſhall inſert by and by.) Thus it appears, 
that neither the effluvia of - marſhes, putrid teams, 


nor any thing elſe, can be the cauſe of fevers; but it 


muſt be contagion, © ſpecific and immutable “ uncreate, 


indęſtructable and eternal, and the definition would have 


been complete! We are not informed, whether this 

contagion, nat any thing, is animate or inanimate; 

though we ſind, from Dr. Waterhouſe, that it has 

ſufficient Aae beſtride a particle of ſmoke, and, after 

thus travellin men: ; 
e 


attack upon the conſtitution, with as much force and 


_ certainty, of effect, as when, in another inſtance, it 


was tranſported in the curls of a wig { - 


In ſhort, (concludes Mr. Tytler, p. 470) contagion, 


being a power certainly known to exiſt, though in- 


that it is abſent ; neither, after the contagion FA | 
| | | _ "difeaſe 


a conſiderable diſtance, commence an- - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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diſeaſe has once got into a country, can we be aſſured 
that it may not revive. The experience, we may fay, 
of the whole world teſtifies, that it does adhere par- 
ticularly to clothing. Dr. Lynd thinks it may ad- 
here to the timber of ſhips ; and there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that it may alſo adhere to the walls 
of apartments in houſes. The appearance of fever, 
therefore, without .any new importation, cannot 
prove that it has not ariſen from contagion.” Tam 
- aſtoniſhed ! Is it ble that theſe are the affertions 
of the compiler of the Medical Parts of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica“ “ [0 EN 
6 — — a power *© certainly known to exiſt?ꝰ 
and becauſe it is © inviſible and imperceptible !”. 
Mr. Tytler ſeems to „ at thoſe, who aſcribe the 
diſeaſe to a particular conſtitution or temperature of 
the atmoſphere, which he fays „is ſomething un- 
known ; and when people appeal to it, it is only in 
other words owning their ignorance.” Now, I am 
ſo ignorant, as not to know nor fee the difference be- 
tween what is unknown, and what is inviſible and im- 
perceptible. Can we have any experience of what is im- 
perceptible ? and is there © the greateſt reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it (contagion) may adhere to the walls of 
apartments in houſes, to clothes, to the timbers of 
ſhips,” becauſe it is © inviſible and imperceptible ?” 
« Contagion, being a power certainly known to ex- 
iſt, though inviſible and imperceptible, it is impoſſible 
ever to prove that it is abſent ; the appearance of fever, 
therefore, without any new importation, cannot prove 
that it has not ariſen from contagion.” This, per- 
| haps, the author conſiders a philolophical and logical 
deduction. Iwifbility and imperceptibility is proof of 
its preſence, but to prove it abſent, ſomething elſe is 
neceſſary | !—Well, perhaps it muſt be annibilated; 
but this cannot be, for it is © immutable ;” and what is 
immutable, cannot be changed or deſtroyed. 6 = 
"0 (Page 467.) From all this (ſuppoſed facts) it ap- 
pears how difficult a taſk they undertake, who * 
. Et or 


— 
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for the domeſtic origin of the yellow fever, without 
contagion. In all caſes, they muſt have recourſe to 
fomething vi/ible and obvious to the ſenſes.” —Yes, Sir, 
and we leave it with you, and thoſe of ſimilar ſenti- 
ments, to trace the diſeaſe from what is © inviſible, im- 
perceptible, ſpecific and immutable.” 
With reſpe& to the time in which this inviſible 


and imperceptible contagion produces its effects after 


its application to the body, much muſt depend on 


the quantity; that is, of what is invi/eble and imper- 


ceptible. But this affertion makes againſt what has 
been aſſerted of the ſpecific nature and immutability 
of contagion. If it is immutable, it muſt be invariable 
in its effects, both as to the time they are produced, as 
alſo, as to their number, kind and degree. This ſeems 
alſo to be Mr. Tytler's concluſion. Thus the conta- 
gion of the ſmall-pox, whether exiſting in the matter 
of a puſtule, in the ſmoke of burning clothes or paper, 
or in the effluvia of blood, is invariably the ſame, and 
never produces any other diſeaſe. 

(F. 468.) In order to reconcile us to what has 
been ſaid, and to do away what perhaps © may appear 
rather in a ludicrous point of view, to thoſe who deny 
the exiſtence of contagion,” we are told of the fur- 

riſing and inſtantaneous effects of animal poiſons. 

emember the definition of contagion, (/pecific, im- 


mutable, inviſible; imperceptible) and obſerve how its 


quantity, volatility, materiality, &c. are ſpoken of. 
If we conſider the inſtantaneous and inexplicable ac- 
tion of the poiſon of ſerpents, and how little time they 
produce a mortal diſorder, or even death itſelf ; when 
we conſider that contagion is only a volatile poiſon, 
and that it for the moſt part takes up an inconceivably 
larger time to bring on death, than the bite of ſome 
venomous animals, we cannot be ſurpriſed that a 
quantity of this volatile matter, inconceivably 4% than 
that of animal poiſon, ſhould be capable of bringing 
on the diſorder ; for the length of time may be ſup- 
poſed to make up for the deficiency of Ke 

| et, 
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Vet, if we nee the extreme activity of ſome ani- 
mal poiſbns, the wonder at the ſmall quantity of con- 
. neceſſary to produce a deleterious effect, will in 

a great meaſure ceaſe. It has been obſerved, from 
Dr. Mead, that the whole quantity of poiſon, emitted 
by a viper, when it bites, does not exceed the bulk of 
| good drop. The effect of the furia infernalis of Lin- 
næus is ſtill more to our purpoſe. It is an inſect, 
found in the foreſts of Kemi, in Lapland, and likewiſe 
in Sweden and Ruſſia. This inſect falls down. out of 
the air, and, if it happens to light upon any uncover- 
ed part of the human body, it almoſt inſtantly pen- 
etrates down to the bone, occaſioning the moſt ex- 

cruciating pain, and death in a quarter of of an hour. Now, 
ſhould we ſuppoſe the whole body of this inſect to be 
poiſon, as it is poſſible that it is not, it is ſo minute, 
that though the whole were volatilized into conta- 
gion, it might he well ſuppoſed to adhere to a wig, or 
even a more diminutave part of the clothing; and 
conſidering the virulent effect of even this ſmall quan- 
tity of contagian, when communicated, it would eaſi- 
ly follow, by fair calculation, that a very minute pro- 
portion of even this ſmall quantity might bring on a 
dangerous diſeaſe.”* . 
I ſhould like to know by what means or 8 
we might calculate the danger of a diſeaſe, brought 
on by © a very minute proportion of a ſnall quantity” of 
invifibility or contagion of fever. 
I do not believe that this inſect, the furia infernalis, 
_ car penetrate and kill, thus ſuddenly, unleſs it ſhould 

happen to fall upon ſome important part or organ of the 
body, immediately connected with the vital principle, 
any more than that whole fore/ts of Norway are burnt 
up by the heat of the ſun; bath theſe facts reſt upon 

oy reſpectable authority,  _ 

c ntagion 1s only a volatile poiſon ; ; and for the 

moſt part takes up an inconceivably longer time to 
bring on death, than the bites of ſome animals ;” and 


9 the length of time may be ſuppoſed to, make up for . 
tne 
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the deficiency of quantity.” That is, if a quantity of - 


volatile poiſon, or contagion, © ſpecific, immutable, 
imperceptible, and inviſible,” be “concentrated into 
a god drop,” (inviſible) it will kill as err ene, as 
ths bite of a viper, 

From all this it appears how difficult a taſk they 
Asen, who contend for the domeſtic origin of 
the yellow fever, without" contagion / /**. Surely and 
we have now full conviction with what wonderful 


facility, difficulties, of \Chimborazean magnitude, may be 


puſhed out of gb , by the apparent agency and imper- 
ceptible power of an invj/ible:contagion, - 4 
« It is indeed too common for people to laugh at 
what they cannot anſwer.” Perhaps if this mode of 
confutation had been fully adopted by the author, it 
would- in the preſent inſtance have proved the moſt 


. ſucceſsful; if not the only mode of obviating the ar- 


guments of thoſe, who contend for the domensc 
origin of the diſeaſe. 8 111 


But to return.— 


Adverting to analog , we find it abundant i in the 
ſupply of argument, upporting the opinion we have 
advanced concerning the origin of the diſeaſe ; and 
theſe are forcible and concluſive in their kind. Ic 
might as well be affirmed, that the ru and blaſt of 
certain kinds of grain were the effect of the operation 
of contagious — as that diſeaſes of fever are thus 


"i 


brought about, which ſeem to be as much limited to 


ſeaſon in their appearance, at leaſt in their kind or 


degree of malignancy, as theſe phenqqnena of the veg- 


etable world. Certain tribes of worms and inſects, 


. which often make deſtructive ravages upon the fo- 
liage of certain trees, particularly the apple-trees, and 
alſo upon other ſpecies and tribes of vegetables, ſome- 


times to ſuch extent, as often to endanger a famine, 
appear and diſappear only in certain ſeaſons and peri- 
ods of time. But this appearance and diſappearance 
of theſe devouring inſects, has, I believe, never been 


attributed to the operation of contagion. The more 


general 
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general opinion is, that their exiſtence or return de- 


pends upon ſome peculiarity of ſeaſon and tempera- 
ment of atmoſphere; and the ſame thing I believe 
will be found true of the rut and blaſt of grain. This 
circumſtance ſuggeſts to us the idea, that certain ſpe- 
cies of diſeaſe, particularly the malignant fever, may 
depend upon the ſame, or ſome ſimilar and general 


Cauſe; viz. ſome peculiar, temperament or viciſſitude 


of atmoſphere, either rat or local. We ſhall en- 
large upon this idea, 
concluſive arguments, againſt the contagious nature of 
epidemic diſeaſes, are inſerte. 855 

It is well known, that, in hoſpitals, camps and 
ſhips, a very fmall proportion only of thoſe, who ſleep 
within a ſhort diſtance of, are frequently in converſa- 
tion, or even in contact with, perſons ill of typhus, 


dyſentery, or fever, is ſeized with theſe diſeaſes. 80 


far from infection being invariably communicated in 
this manner, no inſtance of it has ever been diſtinctly 


traced. If ſuch caſes had ever been recorded, we 


muſt either reje& them as falſe, or abandon one of 


the fundamental axioms of 1 For, what- 
h 


ever has happened once, muſt happen often; it muſt 
happen akveys in fimilar circumſtances. But in the 
ſituations alluded to, theſe circumſtances conſtantly 


occur, and the alleged effects do not follow. It is not 


fair to conclude, that dyſentery is contagious, becauſe 
one perſon happens to be taken ill, while in the neigh- 
bour hood of another who had got the diſeaſe. If the 
concluſion was juſt, all within the infectious diſtance, 

not labouring under a diſeaſe higher in degree, would 
be fimilarly affected. They would have the diſeaſe 
with as much equality of force, as chilllren have the 


ſmall· pox. In proportion to the number affected, the 


power of contagion would increaſe. It would pro- 
ceed in a geometrical ratio, diverging from the centre 
to every point of the circumference of a city; a camp, 
an hoſpital, or a ſhip. It is evident, then, that in 
"theſe ſituations, a contagion, which had the power of 


ter the following forcible and 
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producing: is its peculiar diſeaſe, in the, fame « perſon, 


more than. once during life, would never-dilappear- 
But dyſentery, fevers, and the plague itſelf, ceaſe in all 
thoſe ſituations, without having g affected perhaps a 
tenth part of the community. They ceaſe, too, when 
they are epidemic, according to ſome periodical law, 
which evinces, that they do not ariſe from any caſual 
and uncertain ſource, like the W can 
of contagious matter.“ 4 

There ſeems to be ſomethiog;i in the atmoſphere a 
cities, and of all places of compact habitation, favour- 
ing the origin and ſpread of epidemic, diſeaſes. . This 
is made evident by a variety of &s and conſiderations. 

Dr. Rand has ſtated, that the atmoſphere of thoſe 
places, where the diſcaſe was moſt prevalent, in 1798, 


(Boſton), was ſo thoroughly impregnated: with con- 
/ ragion- (infection) as to be very. perceptible to tha, 


ſmell and taſte, exciting the ſame ſenſation as a w 
ſolution of corroſive ſublimate of mercury. Aer. 
Rep. Vol. II. p. 471.) 
Another accurate obſerver of facts and natuful phe- 
nomena informs, that The month of July, 1798. 
was pleaſant, and by no means unuſually hot, ex 
the rf three days, and the % three days of the 
month, when the air became remarkably calm, and 
the heat was exceſſſve to tlie 2 ti of September, when 


a total change enſued, with * Sales of wind 


from different quarter s. 
The courſe of the wind was very regular, almoſt 
every day, for fix weeks. Early in the morning, it 
was generally light from the northern quarter, and, 
gradually veered to eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, with a light 
breeze ſomewhat ſtronger than in * morning, 
— bc ſouthern - quarter, and dually leſſened 
rfe& calm by the time of. the ſun's ſetting, 
whi was conſtantly &ſcured by M dark red tinge, 
which increaſed generally to ſuch a ee, as to en- 
tirely conceal its body before it ſunk below the ho- 
rizon, with the * of a on bank of The ; 
8 
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The atmoſphere ſeemed to have ſo little motion, Fn 


ing the above period, as ſcarcely to change its relative 
ſituation, 'except in a cirele round the town: Sofinds 
and ſmells were*propagated in every direction, with- 


out any apparent check from the current of air.“ 


Cities, for the convenience of trade, are for the 
moſt part ſituated in low and level places, and ſuch as 
are favourable to the accumulation and' retention of 
filthy materials, the unavoidable conſequence of com- 
pat habitation. It is here alſo, that putrefactions of 
all kinds, together with combuſtions in houſes, diſ- 
tilleries, glaſs-works, and in all the various kinds of 


manufactories, carried on upon an extenſive ſcale, 


take place, by which the proportion of oxygene re- 
quiſite to the healthy eonſtitution of atmoſphere is 
conſumed and its azote or ſepton increaſed. Now, 


it is a certain fact, that this vital air, or oxygene, one 


of the conſtituents of atmoſpheric air, is as nec 
2 WT to 


© Mr. w eſter i poſitive in the a that at leaſt the quality of atmoſphere- 
_— ſtatio e continuance of an epidemic diſeaſe. (P. 1430 © Cer- 
* nc no of wind whatever ever expels from a town, or leſſens 
the peltiiential virus, without the aid of other cauſes.” (P. 321.) ls not 
cleQricity the Baſis of the common atmoſphere, and immoveable by wind? 
And does not a peſtilential air conſiſt partly in ſome combination of this ele- 
ment, with other acrial fubſtances, which are not moved by wind ? This is ſug- 
goed merely for conſſderation; it appears to me improbable. Froſt deſtroys 
condition of the atmoſphere, and this is ſuppoſed to at upon 


| the deleterious ſubſtances ariſing. from the earth, or human body. Beſides, 2 


. 


peſtilential atmoſpflere riſes "but a few feet above the earth, which indicates 
that its pernicious qualities are denſe and grawtating ſubſtances. - 

Indeed, two cauſes ſeem to concur in the origin of peſtilential fevers ; an 
electrical condition of the atmoſphere, which renders he nervous ſyſtem ex- 
tremely irritable, and the body of courſe prone to fever; and a collection of 
morbid-matters ariſing from living and dead animals and putrefying vegetables. 
Wind may remove the latter cauſe, if acceſſible, which, however, is never the 
caſe in cities; but cannot affect the influence of the former. Froſt has 
acceſs to mojbid cauſes, and renders them inert. It alſo reduces the ſtimu- 
lus, acting on the human body, and renders it leſs irritable. But the electrical 
ſtimulus remains. Hence, although the progrefs of the fever is arreſted by cold, 
the type of it is viſible in the diſeaſes of the winter. The irritability, from 


electrical cauſes, ſtill remains; and gives to the fevers of winter the peculiar 


ſymptoms of peſtilential or typhus pleuriſy, and peripneumony.” 

Mr. Webſter: mentions morbid matters from living bodies among the cauſes. 
of peſtilence. He is perſuaded that perſpiration furniſhes more poiſon than 
ſtreets and alleys. It fills all cloſe rooms, eſpecially bed-rootns ; in cloſe - built 
ſtreets, it infects the very atmoſphere ; and a more . — iſom does not 
exiſt, than perip pirable matter in a condenſed. and n inte: This can 
only be deſtroyed ads a liberal uſe of water. J 


An 
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to the * port and health of r life, 28 of flame 
or combuſtion; and it will be found, invariably, that 
fibrous irritability and muſcular power will vary with 

this principle in the 
ſyſtem, imbibed from without. Beſides, all bodies 
have denſity and weight, only as there is more or Jeſs of 
the acidifying principle concentered in them. If, then, 
this principle be diminiſhed in the atmoſphere, and 
9—ꝙ4' -om ſubſtances and matters on the ſurface 


of the earth, either by the above mentioned proceſſes 


of combuſtion, putrefaction and animal reſpiration, 
or by the exceſſive heat of the ſun; thoſe materials, 
innoxious.only when embodied. and conkned to the 
earth's ſurface, are, by che agency of theſe powers, 
levigated, become volatile, float in the atmoſphere, 
and quickly prediſpoſe to diſeaſe; which, under theſe 
circumſtances, is eaſily excited by the mand. 
ment of the animal functions. 

Another fact it may be well here to mention: The 
quantity of oxygene, elaborated and given out by veg- 
etabl perſpiration, becomes comparatively ſmall at the 


period when putrid diſeaſes generally make their ap- 


pearance; viz. July, Auguſt and ce tg The 
affair of Calcutta is alſo to our purpoſe. Capt. Hol- 
well, with. about 140. others, were, by order of 
the governor, thrown into the'black hole. of Calcutta, 


. . ventilated only by one {malt window; they were ſo 


crowded and huddled together, that they could ſcarce- 
ly move. The. reſpirable portion of the atmoſphere: 
was inſtantly vat AY the heat became exceſſive, 
the perſpiration profuſe, and the ; thirſt / intolerable. 
The animal powers were ſoon, exhauſted, and they all 
except the ſmall number of twenty-three, 
who, when taken out, were immediately ſeized with | 
the typhus fever. Now, all this, it is evident, was 
occaſioned by a want of pure air, or the vital portion 
Z great was the demand for it, and ſo 
great the difference of temperature between the at- 
moſphere of this 0 or priſon, and the natural and 


healthy 


1 
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| healthy nene of the body, hh the oxygene 
inſtantly to quit its hold and combination wich 
| the gaſſes and fluids of the body, in order to eſcape 
and reſtore the equilibrium; by which means the 
healthy arrangement of the fluids was immediately 
diſturbed, and their diſſolution effected, as is evident 
from the profuſion of perſpiration, and alia Tow thy 
eruption of biles in thoſe who furvived the ni ht: 
| Diſeaſes of debility or weaknefs are more ent 
in cities than in the country; viz. among females, 
| hyſteria,; nicenorrhagia, fuds” Abus; be rs the 
ſooneſt and moſt effectually cured. by exerciſe and ref. 
idence in the en on e Pforid conſumptions and hec- 
tic complaints, on the contrary, are relieved, ſome- 
tithes cured, by refidence i in e city, and by ſea 
e : The cofplexion of country people is florid 
A in the 1 Bode is is © and wan; 224 — 5 
energy ànd muſcular eo vigorous and fooner 
exhauſted, Fee 
8 2 Clarke, in his treatife an the fever of Grenada, 
65, that & when - emigrants fled towards the 
— Where the air is very pure, they always 
avoided an attack: af fever, or foon get if in 4 
convaleſcent Ke J 
But putrid and malignant difeaſes are not lone con- 
fined to Cities, and thick ſettled places; they are alſo, 
and Almoſt always, the conſtant attendants of fleets 
and armies; and why 7 not becauſe they traiſport 
ſpecific contagion, as they carry powder and ball; 
but beeauſe in this peryerted, I hat almoſt ſaid infer - 
nal ſtate of man, the filth they accumulate in their 
N bed furniture, among t the materials for cook- 
ing, &c. '&c; renders the air in their encampmepts 
25 Hoxious as the climate of Java, and in * — in⸗ 
ſtances as poiſonous as the effluvia of the Bohan U pay, 
| O' brethren of the human race! why will ye. 
e :devour one another! ? the rather, why wi ye not 
turn away from wrath, aſſuage the fpirit of revenge, 
ail, N © cultiy ting the qt and ſocial 3 GC 


daſess! 


dess 
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ſirpus of the good and happineſs of all. _ 
All the above facts, brought intq ane connected 


tions, endear yourſelves to HIM, who is equally de- 


view, afford pretty full praaf of what has been afſert- 
ed ; that there is ſame peculiarity of atmoſphere in 
cities and cloſely inhabited places, cangenial ta the 


origin and ſpread af putrid diſeaſe. What it is that, 


7 this peculiarity, is an important deſideratum. 
Dr. Mitchill 'thinks it is ſepton, the peculiar product 


arimal pufrefactions, fimply in Itſelk, or in various 


ug 


degrees of combinatiqn With oaypene, eh ſeptous 
acid gaſſes, and noxious, according to the degree of 
—— the acid principle in the ſeptpus baſes. 

Dr. Clarke afcribes the fever df Grenada, 1793, 4, 
5, 6, to 2 peculiar derangement of the component 
parts of the atmoſphere, Which he thinks was * effect- 
ed by the ſtrong fight and intenſe heat of the ſun, 
having diſengaged, or formed ſome camhination with 


— 


its vital part, or 4 certain portion of it, which being 


ſo united and rarefied, would riſe far above that ſtra- 
tum of air, in which we, in lower ſituations, breathe, 


leaving the mephitic or heavier part near to the ſurface 


of the earth. The loſs of a ſmall portion of vital air 


would render this lower ſtratum very unfit for reſpi- 


ration, and of courſe very unwholefame to live in: 


the air in reſpiration, in this caſe, not having a ſuffi- 
cient "Pay of oxygene, may octaſion a deranged 
' fate of 

diate ſtimulus or excitement, ar what may be termed 


* 


the fluids, which I conceive to be the imme- 


the proximate cauſe of the fever. And if the biliary 


ſecretion be intended for the diſcharge of the degen-' 


f rm Frated 
+4 Peſtilence bas ays been the culiar curſe of populens cities. Q about 
200 general plagues, b ted wh in hiſtory, a ſew only have been fo 1 855 as to 


ſpread over countries into villages and farm houſes; almoſt all have been lim- | 


ited to large towns, evidently demonſtrating, that they would never have af - 
fected mankind, without the influence of impure air, generated in thoſe places. 
This is a truth, as unqueſtionable as it is important; and on a conviction of 


this, hangs the ſafety of men from that dreadful calamity, _ Had Mead, and 
other eminent phyſicians, taken the ſame pains to lead mankind into truth, 26 


into error, we ſhould long ago have introduced improvements into the ar- 
rangement and ſtructure of our cities, which would have ſecured gur citizeng 
from nine-tenths of the infectious diſeaſes, by which they have been alarmed 
and diſtreſſed.” (Webfer, p. 209. vol. II.) & 9 


- 


% 
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erated lymph and craſſamentum of the blood, as Dr. 
Maclurge thinks, in his diſſertation on the bile, the 
great redundancy and degeneracy of the bile in this 
ever may be eaſily accounted for, on that principle. 
This derangement may be the cauſe of an increaſed 
determination of the fluids to the liver, and as the 
morbid animal proceſs gains ground, which it does 
every hour, if not oppoſed by powerful remedies, the 
liver becomes more and more diſtended with blood, 
and the biliary ſecretion is increaſed and hurried on 
in ſuch 2 rapid manner through the extremities of the 
pori bilfarii, that it reſembles grounds of coffee rath. 
er than bile, which, upon a narrow inſpection with a 
magnifying glaſs, ſeemed to be diſſolved blood, float. 
ing in lymph or mucus. When the blood, diſſolved 
by this morbid proces, meets with any obſtruction, it 
rar from the noſe and mouth in almoſt a colour- 
eſs ſtate, and in ſuch prodigious quantities, that the 
patient ſaon ſinks into a ſtate of total diflolution. 
There appears to have been ſuch an extenſive and 
peculiar deranged ſtate of the atmoſphere in the towns 
in theſe iſlands, and in North America, that it is more 
than probable this diſeaſe was produced by this general 
cauſe, it breaking out nearly at the ſame time in dif- 
ferent - places, than that it originated only. in one or 
Two towns, and was carried from thence by infection 
to others, by either perſons or goods, as has been ſup- 
poſed.” The regular return and continuance of this 
fever, in the months of July, Auguſt and September, 
every year, more or leſs, ſince its firſt appearance in 
theſe iſlands, and in the towns in America, ſeems to 
me to argue ſtrongly in favour of this opinion.“ 

The great influx of Europeans, and from north- 
ern latitudes, and the concurrence of other caſual cir- , 
cumſtances, occaſioning this unuſual depravity of at- 
moſphere, was the only cauſe of the difterence of ma- 
lignancy between this and the common bilious or au- 
tumnal fever, in the opinion of Dr. Clarke. 

8 The viciſſitudes of the atmoſphere - (fays Dr. 
Mean) conſtitute a power, great, evident, and * 
=_ | 8 tenſive 
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tenſive in its effects upon the animal and vegetable | 


world : a ſource, to which the epidemic and peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſes of living bodies may with certainty be 
traced. Whereas, contagious matter is a power, that 


has uniformly been taken for granted, without ex- 


amination ; of which the exiſtence, in epidemic and 
tential diſeaſes, is even diſproved by z numerous 


induction of facts 3 and, if admitted, is incapable of 


explaining their phenomena.“ 2 

he facts and conſiderations, already adduced, ſep- 
arate of what might be further obſerved, ſhow FA 
ciently clear, that thoſe only are rightly denominated 


contagious diſeaſes, which invade the conſtitution only 


once; which act, with almoſt equal effect, upon every 
variety of conftitution, and temperament of body ; 
which always bear the fame type, and are invariable 
in their characteriſtic fymptoms ; and which are not 
changed, in theſe reſpects, by climate, or by any va- 
riety of atmoſphere : but thoſe diſeaſes, which are ei- 
ther ſporadic or epidemic, according to the quantity 
and degree of heat, cold and moifture, or which vary 


with the ſtates and conditions of the atmoſpheric ele- 
ments; which are confined to particular complexions, - 


conſtitutions and climates ; which are capable of ey- 
ery be. er. of variation in type and ſymptom, from 
the mildeſt form, up to the higheſt degree of malig- 
nancy; Which invade the conſtitution an indefinite 
number of times, and with the greater malignity the 
oftener it has been attacked, are not ſpecifically con- 


tagious; they may be called infectious, if by infection 


we. underſtand the effluvia of putreſcent ſubſtances, 
elevated by heat, and then denominated the gaſeous: 
oxyd of azote ; or, combined with oxygene, forming 
_ ſeptic acid gaſſes. Inaſmuch as theſe materials, thus 
produced, and diffuſed in the atmoſphere, thereby de-. 
ſtroying its ſalubrity, and occafioning” ſuch a de- 
pravity as to give riſe” to putrid diſeaſes, either 
ſporadic or epidemic, according to the locality or. 
more general extent of the pe ilential e 
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it is accurate to fay, that fach diſcaſcs depend pen 
certain ſtates or certain vieiſſitudes of the atmoſphere, 
together with ſuch other cauſes as produce debility 


} 


in the conſtitution. ee Yi e | 
The beneficial. conſequences, which would refult 
from a full and an implicit adoption of the doctrine 
above advanced, are numerous and important. In 
general, we ſhould no longer find men waſting their 
time and ingenuity in gat. upon an ideal being, 
a ſomething and a nothing, as the ſource of epidemic 
diſeaſe, and in tracing it from city to city, from con- 
tinent to continent; which, when traced. to where 
they chooſe to find it, will not allow it to be any thing 
obvious to the ſenſes ; cannot be known by any 
chemical teſt ; is © imperceptible,” &c. &c. On the 
contrary, we ſhould fee that the ſource of miſchief 
might be among ourſelves, and is the offspring, how- 
ever monſtrous, of our own vices ; by theſe it is nur- 
tured ; the parentage and filiation is wholly ours. 
We ſhould be convinced, that there is not a city or 
town, in any climate, ſea-port.or inland, houſe: or 
habitation in, either, wherein malignant diſeaſes may 
not originate.. The regulations, neceſſary. to cleanh. 
neſs, in doors and out, would be unremittingly at- 
tended to; and any thing that might tend to deſtroy 
the healthy e of the 1 8 either 
generally or locally, would be immediately proſcribed, 
by thoſe inveſted, with, adequate. authority. Phyk.. 
clans would no longer approach the ſick bed with as. 
much reluftance and cautious far, as if they were 
advancing, to the rack, or other . 
inquiſition. On the contrary, they would ſpeak. 
woe 5 comfort to the 5 c ET him 1 0 ee 
opes of recovery, di frightful apprehenſions of 
8 ed aillolution, and, 5 8 the 
mind, by the invigorating, power of hope, give effica- 
to preſcription, and arreſt to the diſeaſe. Still 
more; © the adoption f this theory, by, recalling: 
phylictans from a wrong track of inveſti 


gation, woul 
probably 


* 
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22 be the means of enabling them to apply 
Fn es to the cure of all epidemic diſeaſes, hitherto 
o often fatal, which would render them little more 
dangerous than common fevers. Inſtead of waſting 
time in tracing contagious' matter from city to city, 
they would endeavour to diſcover what are the par- 
ticular ſtates or viciflitudes of the atmoſphere, which 
produce epidemic diſeaſes ; what are the cauſes of 
theſe viciflitudes ; and what are the beſt modes of 
counteracting nei we! 18 the human body.” * 


| : 


« 0 
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1 Dr. "A | 


« IT has often been aſked, Why did av ithe jolow 
fever prevail in Philadelphia before the year 1793, partic: 
ularly in the year 1778, when it was left in a more filthy 
ſtate, by the Britiſh army, than it has been at any time 
fince? To this I anſwer, that for the production of 
our peſtilential diſeaſe, three things are neceſſary: 
1. Putrid exhalations ; 2. An inflammatory-conlti- 
tution of the atmoſphere ; and 3. An exciting cauſe'z 
Auch as great heat, cold, fatigue from riding, walking, 
ſwimming, gunning, br unuſual labour; * 1 1 
ance in eating or drinking, ice creams, ind 
aliment, or a violent emotion of the mind. 

. cauſe acts but feebly without the concurrence Bok the 
| ſecond, producing mild diſeaſes only, ſuch as common 
| remitting and intermitting fevers. By the co-opera- 
tion of an inflammatory conſtitution of the air, 
we obſerve not only common bilious fevers Have 
become malignant, but all thoſe diſeaſes which are 
occaſioned by the ſenſible qualities of the air, have aſ- 
ſumed a more violent character. This has been re- 
marked by moſt of the phyſicians of Philadelphia for 
ſeveral years paſt. The pleuriſy, rheumatiſm, gout, 
hives, and ſeveral other diſeaſes, require remedies of 
twice as much force to ſubdue — as they did ten 
years ago. On what circumſtance this change of the 
6 0 atmoſphere 
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atmoſphere depends, is not known. But che fact is 
certain. It was taken notice of by Hippocrates, two 
_ thouſand years ago, and is mentioned over and over 
in the writings of Sydenham. The records of med- 
72 prove, N has continued from one year to 
tifty-two years in different. countries. Dr. Sims has 
given a long and intereſting account of theſe inflam- 
matory conſtitutions of the atmoſphere, from the 
2 1590 to 1782, in the firſt volume of the Man- 
cheſter Memoirs, from which it appears, that they 
were ſometimes general over Europe, and at other 
times confined to particular countries. The peſti- 
tential conſtitution of the air, in the United States, 
began in 1791. This infer from the yellow fever 
its appearance that year in New Tork. It 
vailed in Charleſton, in 1792, and it has been ep- 
ic in one or more of the cities and country towns 
of the United States every year ſince. 
As a further anſwer to the queſtion, it might be 
| aſkett, Why was not the fever imported oftener before 
the year 5 It is ſeldom abſent from the Welt 
Indies. It raged in - moſt of them during the two 
wars previous to the preſent, and yet —.— one inſtance 
occurred of it in the United States, in thoſe two pe- 
riods of ſeven years each, and that was in Philadel- 
Phia, in the year 1762. The intercourſe between our 
cities and the lands, during that time, was extenſive 
and conſtant; particularly in the war between the 
years 1256 and 763. Quarantine laws then exiſted 
in but fe- of our cities, and where they did, PAY 
| were feebly executed, or add wer pA. f 
It has been aſked, 
; does not the yellow fever prevail every year, in 
cities here the Ab is 4 the ſame, in its quantify and 
lity ? To this I anſwer, that filth may be in = 
4 in which it will not. produce this diſeaſe; 
2 dry and a liquid ſtate. | From exceſſtye heat, or from 
heavy rains, it is often in one of thaſe conditions in 
our cities. +0 this is the 9 a viũi- 
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| Nineteen days from 48 to 


TEE YELLOW FEVER. 10% 
tation from this diſeaſe. It is only when filth is ated 
„ in a moiſt ſtate, that it produces 


Philadelphia concludes Dr. Ruſh) was once pre- 
eminent over all the cities in North America, in plans 
of public utility and happineſs; ſhe mit admit the 
unwelcome truth, ſooner or later, that the yellow fe- 
ver is engendered in her own bowels, or ſhe muſt re- 


nounce her character for knowledge and policy, and 


ps with it, her exiſtence as a commercial city. 

& May Heaven forbid this cataſtrophe to the cipita | 
of the — gi of and in command the de- 
ſtroying ilence to ſheath his uplifted 
word m fit ite 55 the numerous execrations, that 
3 heaped upon me, for opinions and conduct 
2 mn the oe of of this  addrels, by K citizens of 
1 TE the object of my 


| Pha 3 es—dear aſylum 25 my an.” 


ceſtors! beloved = and protectreſs of my infant 
and youthful years! may thy health, thy commerce, 
thy coco and "7 happineſs, exiſt til tlie be: 
no more! 


* „ 0 :, FI 
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W hve been politely freonted with an \ acritints; 
iſtry of the variations of the weather, and tempe- 


i of atmoſphere, from the 1ſt of July to the iſt 


of November. Nothing but the circumſtance of hav- 
ing already extended the Treatiſe beyond, the preſcrib- 
ed. limits, prevents its being inſerted entire. Abridg- 
ed, we find it varies but little from that given by Dr. 


The fate of the n in the month of 
May, was warm and pleafant. Fahrenheit's ther- 
ometer ranged from 48 to 82 degrees; at 2 o'clock, 
P. M. Twelve days the mercury ſtood from 60 to 82. 
„with alternate rain and 


Dns laboured under rheu- 
matiſm, 


ſunſhine. Some few | 
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ö and fow had the typhus 
mitzor this month. 

June was pleaſantly warm, with the winds for £4 
days from Guth and ſouth-weſt, three days ſouth 

and eaſt; four days the wind blew from the north» 
caſt, when the weather was. cool and cloudy, with 
rain. The remaining ſix days, weſt and north. It 
thundered, with ſmall. ſhowers, the zd and 29th. 


Wo Thermometer ranged from 56 to 83, only one day 


56. Twenty days from 70 to 83, Nine days from 
65 to 70, Feyers, with inflammatory fym — 
pleuriſy, bilious and inflammatory evers, ophtha 

and few cynanche parotide. 

July was hot — ſultry. The ſouth and 8 a 
welt winds. prevailed 18 days. Small ſhowers, with 
thunder, .8th and 2gth. The range of the thermom. 
eter was from 72 to 96, excepting days it deſcended - 
to 67. Typhus gravior, and in ſome inſtances the 
yellow fever. 

« Auguſt, the ſouth-ſouth-caſ} and ſouth-weſt winds 
| prevailed 23 days. The remainder it varied from 
weſt and north-weſt to caſt and north-eaſt. It rained 
the 5th, with thunder; 12th, ſmall ſhowers ; 21ſt, 
cloudy with thunder; 26th,” rain. Thermometer 
ranged from 72 to 94; the 2oth and 23d, 67 and 693 
healthy, except the contagious fever. 

September, light breezes from the ſouth-weſt, 
ſouth and — prevailed 22 days. Very little 
rain this month. Part of this month hot and ſultry. 
Thermometer ranged from 56 to 77. The night of 
the 29th, a froſt, The fever the latter end of this 

month abated. 

& October, the weſt and north-weſt winds blew. 1 3 
days; variable from north-eaſt to ſouth-eaſt, the re- 
mainder of the month. The7th, a Wen. ſtorm with 
much rain; a ſevere, froſt 29th, which arreſted che 


further progreſs of the contagious fever. Thermom- 
Cx from 39 to 386 | ank 
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4, CATALOGUE of the Names of adult - Perſons, 
who died in Bos rox, during the prevalence of the Tel. 
low Fever, or Plague ;' beginning Fuly 21ft, 


„N. B. Thoſe with this mark (x) prefixed are ſuppoſed to have died gf 
the epidemic. But it is very probable it may be affixed to ſome who died of 
other diforders ; and ſo vice verſa. It is to be noted, alſo, that the Catalogue 
muſt be very defective, as it was impoſſible to collect all the names. So far as 


it goes, it may be depended on; but there certainly muſt be a deficiency of 


numbers, | | . | : 
The names of young children were never brought into the Catalogue. 

A few names have — . 
diforder out of town, and died after their removal. 1a 

It is to be lamented, that any embarraſſments were thrown in the way, ſo 
as tg deprive poſterity of a perfe& Catalogue. A few deaths by the fever hap- 
pened previous to this date; but the number is not aſcertained, Many names 
are doubtleſs miſ-ſpelled ; and ſome Chriſtian names could not be obtained. | 
2 . 
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| July 21, Thomas Frazier , July 31. x Samuel Bradlee | 


John Atkins | X Rachel Tarball 
22. X John Hunt Aug. 1. x ſoſeph Whittemore 
Elias Parkman | 2. x Bartholomew Rand 
7 3 > 3. 2 L. Homer 
23. X wman ohn Hewit 
bl ohn Ewer | [ | 4 — Facing 
John Knowles 8 x John, Lebaron 
Sally Wheeler 6. X James Pitts 
x James Waterman 5 7. x William White 
29. x Andrew Newell George Roberts 
Robert Paine | jo obertſon 
x Benjamin Stone | amuel Holland 
John Oden 3: — Lochlin 
John Dennis | xPFrancis Smith * 
29. X Joſeph Bragdon 8. XA Sailer from Fore; 
Rebecca Fobes her . 
30. * Benjamin Luckis xX William Thayer 
: x Wentworth Downes | 9. XA Sailor from 
x Joſeph Scott Wharf 
Donald nal | 10. x A Man found at T. 
x William P. Selby x Duncan 


William Joſeph Samuel Dil 


11. x Henry Loverin 
12: ri ng, 


| x Jolm; B. Marſhall | 


x James Gordon 


Patrick 
x Merc = wg? 


XM. Welh 


21. 
22. 


4 
1 


x Francis Bigelow ) 


23. 


25. 


Rebecca Torrey. - 
A Perſon from the 
' Alns-Houſe 


= Xp Man from Fiſh- 


x Matthew Clarke 
Elizabeth Whittemore 
x John Smith 

_ x Judith Adams 


3 12 * 


X . 
. x Sukey Howard 
x Samuel Barrett 


A Black Woman 
_ xPatty Hopki 


en P. B Barton 
x Nathaniel Cade 
x Horace: Wells 
Thomas Crafts 


Richard Gridley 


x John Baſs 
| 3 


x Timoth Atkins 1 


| 


K x Mrs. FP * | * 


| 


4 


x Thomas Curtiſs 
LF 28 be 


<a Hale 


ay 2 — 
Nan 5 


Dr. Cie ! Dench 


1. Mr. ick 


Joyce 
a" Johnſon 
Ac Collins 
dona 
1. x Charles Moore 
x George Care 
20x Ayerhi 
oſeph Balch 
xE "2 Baxter 
x Mrs. Flnn 
Job Wheelw 
Chow p26, of | 


% 


| 13 X—— Spear 


x Abigail Bumſtead 


1 


* 


18. 


19. 


n) | 
| Sept. 26, « Befy Rowſe 


- x, Spes 


x Temperance Colman | 
x Clariſſa Rogers 

x Mrs. Bromit 

Philip Boſton (Black) 
x Joſeph 2 

x Benjamin James 

x Mrs. a Stranger 


x John Pindergraſs 
x Mary Thayer [ 
| 


. x Mary Harris 
x Mrs, Service 


x John Joy bog 
x Thomas Webb 
x John Menzie 


. x Mrs. Foxwell 


25. 


26 


Xx Eleonora Gere 


Berry 
x Edward Daria, juor 
x Samuel Hunt 


X Elizabeth Jamiſon 


Tuckerman 


X Eleonora Berry 


x Rebecca Nichols 
x. Smallpiece 
X Eliza Feſſenden 
x Richard Fox 0 
x Thomas Simmons 
: - (Black) 
x Shaw *» 
X Hannah Reynolds 
Xx Kitty Lambert 
x Ruth Thayer 
x John Bryant \, 
x George Liſhermore 
x Samuel Speare 
x Margaret Spear 


X William Menzies 


x John French 
x — Emery 
Elizabeth Durant 


x Sarah Snow | 


x Miſs Fiſby 

x Alexander Laurad 
x Mehetabel Lolly 
x Mrs. Poore 


Mary Walter 


_= 


* 


2 0 


* 


Roſe * (ad) 


| X A Woman Capt. 
Welt's * 


2 Woman from 


Fitch's Alley 

X Moſes Haſkell 

x Noah Wiſwall 

"x Sarah. Piper 

X Alexander Edwards 


Eleonora Reed 
_ "x Sally Thomas 


Ms. Glyde 


x2 Names unknown 


x Rachel Conant 
ke ably Stone 
x James Boyd 

angy . Howe 


Y, 2 Crawford 


X Ben Bolter 

x Willi Heath 

X—  Menzie 

x Joſiah Bradlee 

x A Perſon from Mid- 
dle-Street 

x Ditto from ditto 

x Mr. Crane 

Ann Patſhall 


Elizabeth Head 


Elizabeth Magner 


-x Sarah Brailsford 


'x Ebed Spra | 
Watey M*Night | 
— Hamilton 

x Thomas Orrifond 


Patty Wheeler 


A Woman from John 
r's 
Widow Tufts 
Sarah French 
x Mrs. Perkins 
x Charity (a Black) 
x Mrs. Touch 


nn he 
08. 7. Mrs. Oriphant 4% 1 | 
X. Cotting | EH d Ne. 
8. Charles Waller 1 41. x Thomas Criſtic 
A Man from Mr. n x Mrs. Marſh 
| 


1 Martha M*Clintock 
il, Dyer 22. Mrs. Rhodes 
* illiam Dyer 24. Miſs Vincent 
"xA Man from Fiſh- 31. Elizabeth Ninchen 
Street = Nov. 3. - Shaw 
10. x Rebecca Clarke j Bartlett 
x Arad Brown | 5. Mary Palmer 8 
'xC: Briggs . ; Polly Williams ; 
* Hfaac Smith 5 6. Polly Ruſſell . 
K. Maſters A Y Elizabeth Barrett 
Io ny Mary-Ami Townſend 
Miſs Jarret | Elizabeth Ankers 
xOve unknown William Larkin ” 
x Mrs. Tufts 8. A Womanfrom Froe- 
11. — Bull ; „ "23 2 CS Lane | 
03.) x Nathaniel Peabody | Thomas Patten 
John Robß Nobert Davis 


* 


55; I + Shaw 1 ©_ © 9g. x Eunice. Patten 
| iam Harriſun 10. . x John Apthorp 
* Woman at 11. Bethiah Williams 
nniſon's 12. Aaron Mayr, 


17. * I Siephen Frenck 
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